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fi How to Teach Religion 

Kk a7 E never knew until we chanced to read a chance 

i article by Principal Jacks, of England, in which he 

Ki — gave the answer of a great schoolmaster to this 

i question. This answer came to us as a bright ray of light in 

a darkness. We submit it herewith to our readers as a perfect = 

i statem2nt of the truth involved in this whole proposition. = 

« Read it and pass it on, that enlightenment may spread abroad! 

: ‘ “A great headmaster was once asked: ‘Where in your 

Hh) ; time table do you teach religion?’ ‘We teach it,’ he said, ‘all 

I) daylong. We teach it in arithmetic, by accuracy. We teach 

bi it in language, by learning to say what we mean—yea, yea, and 

i nay, nay. We teach it in history, by humanity. We teach it cu 

t in geography, by breadth of mind. We teach it in handicraft, Ht Y 
ca by thorougness. We teac it in astronomy, by reverence. We H ~ 
4 teach it in the playground, by fair play. We teach it by kind- KK Z| 

ie ness to animals, by courtesy to servants, by good manners to one i) 

ii another, and by truthfulness in all things. We teach it by i = 

a showing the children that we, their elders, are their friends and Md 

V not their enemies. I do not want religion brought into this i 

‘ ___ school from outside. What we have of it we grow ourselves.’ ” $ Vn) 
Unity. if 
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Editorial 


MEN OF HEROIC SIZE 


HEN a Christian gets into trouble we like to 
see other Christians stand by him, no matter 
what effect such action may have on their 

own reputations. Not to cover up wrong or shield 
a wrong-doer from the consequences of his action, 
but to see that an accused man has the benefit of a 
fair trial, that technicalities do not throttle equity, to 
supply funds for the defense, to recognize also the 
legal presumption of innocence until guilt is shown. 
Better a slum gang with its own canons of loyalty than 
pusillanimous Christians who run for cover. 

The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
assigned to Europe showed their mettle in the case of 
Bishop Anton Bast of Copenhagen. The facts have 
just been published by Zzon’s Herald of Boston. 

In the difficult and uncertain days of war Bishop 
Bast, harassed and driven, made a quick decision 
which, as it turned out, made him amenable to the 
criminal laws of Denmark. 

If the editor of this paper during the war had in 
good faith published an appeal, “Subscribe for the 
Leader and save it from a deficit,” and if afterward it 
had turned out, visionary as it may sound, that there 
had been no deficit, we would have been guilty of the 
offense for which this kindly old Dane has been sen- 
tenced to serve three months in prison. And if the 
editor of this paper had been charged to spend $20,000 
for our church work in New York, and we had given 
$5,000 to the Divine Paternity and $15,000 to the 
Chapin Home, and if a pastor of the Divine Paternity 
had been angry and complained to the police about 
this technical war time offense of ours and stirred up 
all the trouble—that would have completed the 
parallel. 

There are few of us who would not infinitely prefer 
to be in the position of Bishop Bast than in that of 
the vindictive pastor. 

It is a difficult thing to explain a misfortune. It 
is doubly difficult when the scene is laid in a foreign 
land. Try as we may we find it hard to break through 
the barriers of distance, of custom, of language, and 
get the exact color of things. It is a hard task for a 
missionary in a remote field to interpret for his sup- 
porters in the homeland all that occurs in a case like 
that of Bishop Bast. That makes all the more con- 
spicuous the service which Bishop Edgar Blake of 
Paris and Bishop John L. Nuelsen of Zurich have 


rendered in standing by their unfortunate colleague. 

What Bishop Bast has done will not hurt the 
Methodist Church seriously—whether he goes to 
prison or not. But if these Bishops had flinched or 
faltered, run away or dodged, it would have hurt every 
Christian Church throughout the world. What they 
have done is splendid. They serve a Master who never 
ran away. 

Dr. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, asked 
Bishop Blake what Bishop Bast’s attitude during 
these trying experiences had been. 

Bishop Blake replied: ‘‘He has borne himself in a 
marvelous way. During all the trial he has not said a 
bitter word against those responsible for the terrible 
condition in which he finds himself.”’ 

This story which Zion’s Herald has brought out 
into the full light of day ought to be spread broadcast. 
It would make Christians irrespective of creed beg 
for the privilege of helping bear the burden of defend- 
ing the unfortunate Bishop. 

* * 


WELCOMING A VISITOR AND PAYING A DEBT 


HE Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden 
have been received in this country with un- 
usual demonstrations of enthusiasm. Their 

progress along Broadway, New York, when they first 
landed was a continuous ovation. Their welcome in 
Washington was equally cordial. 

The Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus comes of 
a line adopted into royalty. 

In 1809 the Swedes had to depose a king who had 
suffered a partial breakdown and was plunging the 
country into all sorts of extravagances. They called 
to the throne his uncle, a childless old man. This 
uncle, desiring to rule with the least possible trouble 
to himself and to provide for the succession, adopted 
Marshal Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, and 
Madame Bernadotte as his own children. They be- 
came the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, and 
eventually succeeded to the throne. Though Berna- 
dotte was only the son of a solicitor and his wife the 
daughter of a silk merchant, they fitted into the new 
position admirably and served Sweden well. 

King Gustavus, the present monarch, is a great 
grandson of Bernadotte. The king has two brothers 
who have attained distinction: Prince Carl, active 
head of the Swedish Red Cross and honorary head 
of the International Red Cross, and Prince Eugene, 
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the artist, whose canvases are exhibited all over 
Europe. 

Prince Gustavus Adolphus Oscar Frederick Wil- 
liam, to give him his full name, is deeply interested 
in art, science, history, and is an archeologist of dis- 
tinction. Two things he especially wishes to see in this 
ecuntry are the National Parks and the great American 
industries. He will visit the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, the Edison plant at 
Orange, N. J., the Ford works in Detroit, various 
Swedish schools and settlements, and sail from San 
Francisco for China. 

An important chapter in American history is 
recalled by his dedication of the Ericsson Memorial, 
Washington. 

In an hour of great need Ericsson the Swede 
gave the country the Monitor, to face the iron ram 
Merrimac. ‘The little cheese box on the raft’’ played 
so important a part that some historians declare she 
saved the day for the North. Ericsson spent many 
years in the United States and died here, but, at the 
urgent request of the Swedish Government, his body 
was sent back to his native land for burial—an 
American war ship taking it across. 

Though chance placed the descendant of Berna- 
dotte in succession to a throne, and the accident of 
a great national emergency gave Ericsson a chance to 
win the gratitude of the Union, the careers of both 
testify to the noble part played in human destiny by 
fundamental qualities of manhood. 

The American people are glad to honor the 
memory of a great Swede of a past generation while 
they give a cordial welcome to a great Swedish leader 
of to-day. ‘ 


* * 


GONE INTO THE ICE CREAM BUSINESS 
WEEK ago we published the prize winning 
editorial in the Pulitzer Contest. 

At that time announcement was made 
that the one thousand dollar prize for the best example 
of a reporter’s work during the year, ‘‘the test being 
strict accuracy, terseness and accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public attention and 
respect,’ was awarded to William Burke Miller of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, for work in connection with 
the story of the trapping in Sand Cave, Ky., of Floyd 
Collins. 

In addition to getting and writing the news he 
led rescue parties. Because of his small size he could 
crawl all the way to the imprisoned man. He became 
the end of the human chains established to send food 
and water to Collins. He showed initiative, grit and 
resourcefulness both as man and reporter. 

But the record adds, “Miller, who is in his early 
twenties, has left the newspaper profession and is in 
the ice cream business in Florida.” 

We have nothing against the ice cream business. 
In fact we owe it already a considerable debt of grat- 
itude. Nor against Florida. We are for Florida all 
the more enthusiastically now that economic laws are 
recognized as controlling even on that favored penin- 
sula. 

But unquestionably something is lost out of life 
when _ prize-winning reporter goes to making ice 


cream. Equally is that something lost when prize- 
winning makers of gilt edge ice cream go into report- 
ing. 

Though there are some people who may serve 
society equally well in a dozen ways, there are others 
who are born for special tasks. They ought to stick 
to them. 

And there are tasks especially important for the 
whole family of mankind. Journalism is one. The 
ministry is another. Painting is a third. 

We wonder if Wm. Burke Miller will not miss 


something in the ice cream business. The man fitted — 


to discover truth, paint or carve beauty or minister to 
things of the spirit, finds enduring satisfaction beside 
which money rewards sink into an inferior place. 


All useful service in the broad sense is religious. — 


But it is one thing to dig and delve, for a man who is 
born for it, and quite another for the man “‘born for 
the universe.” 

* * 


DEMONSTRATING THE TRUTH 


HE committee in charge of the program for the 
Massachusetts State Convention did an effec- 
tive piece of work in arranging ‘“Demonstra- 

tions” at the Thursday afternoon session. 


The first, on “Hymn Singing,” was given by the ~ 


Rev. Earl E. Harper, pastor of the Auburndale (Mass.) 
Methodist Church and author of “Church Musie 
and Worship.” The congregation became a class 


and sang “Come Thou Almighty King,” “Abide with — 


Me,” “Oh Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” and “‘Oh 
Worship the King,” to illustrate and emphasize the 
following five commandments: 1: ‘Thou shalt sing,’ 
not merely look on. 2: ‘Thou shalt sing with thy 
might,” not lackadaisically. 3: “Thou shalt sing with 
thy mind,” not mechanically and ignorantly. 4: 
“Thou shalt sing beautifully,” not sloppily, carelessly, 
incorrectly. 5: “Thou shalt sing worshipfully.” 

The possibilities of interest and co-operation in a 
great congregation in hymn singing were not merely 
stated, they were exhibited. The truths the leader 
enunciated went home. 

Just as successful were Henry A. Niven, Dr. 
Merrick, Victor A. Friend, Samuel T. Cushing, and 
Harold E. Sweet in the demonstration of “Church 
Financing.” Every standing committee and every 
parish board in the denomination ought to have seen 
this interesting little drama staged. 

These strong young business men did not have a 
chance to rehearse, but with perfect poise, fine humor 
and real dramatic skill they revealed the philosophy 
underlying the ‘‘Parish Budget,” the “Every Member 
Canvass,’”’ and the Five Year Program a part of the 
parish job. 

It is not a new philosophy. Paul stated it as 
being “‘diligent in business as well as fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 

What innumerable people need is to have the 
simple facts about church financing explained to them 
by men of ability. We all are suffering from “the 
penny complex” implanted deep within us when we 
were children. The church is worth supporting on the 
generous scale we use for clubs and schools and rec- 
reations. 
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“Mr. Hard Boiled Business Man” in this demon- 
stration who gave nothing except when he attended 
church, offered first $10 a year to get rid of the com- 
mittee and ended by subscribing $250 a year. 

These demonstrations are real educators and our 
churches generally may well look into the possibilities 
they offer. 


* * 


TWIN MONSTERS 


AMMON” and “modernism” make mighty 
mouthfuls, and “mammonized modernism” 
makes even a mightier as it is hurled hot 

‘from the angry lips of a Riley or a Straton. But the 
Baptists did not seem to get as excited about the 
danger as the fighting fundamentalists felt they 
should. 

While the Northern Baptist Convention clearly 
went on record in favor of their time-honored custom 
of baptism by immersion, it refused, 2,200 to 1,084, to 
declare churches outside the Baptist pale which take 
members in without immersion. 

Along with immersion, about which few of us 
outside can whip up much interest either pro or con, 
Baptists have held throughout their history to the 
right of local congregations to decide for themselves 
questions of creed and organization, and that great 
Baptist principle forged to the front in the de- 
bate. 

And the great body of Baptists attending the 
Convention showed clearly that they did not propose 
to split the denomination if it could be helped. 

. The Baptists may have their wild men, but they 

are as a whole one of our greatest Christian bodies. 
* * 


A LAWMAKER ELUCIDATES SCRIPTURE 


HE Honorable David Hogg of Indiana, Member 
of Congress, recently discussed the Sunday 
school lesson over the radio under the auspices 

of the Organized Bible Class Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The gentleman elaborated the 
theory that the flood happened exactly as it is de- 
scribed in Genesis and that it extended over the 
whole earth. He cited as “proof” the discovery of 
numbers of ungnawed bones in fossil rocks, bearing 
- mute testimony that the hyenas (which would natu- 
rally gnaw bones of other animals) had perished in- 
stantly with the other animals. Fossilized blood 
- showed also that they died by drowning. Rhinoc- 
eroses, never known to enter caves voluntarily, had 
been swept by the flood into the caves. 

Mr. Hogg told us that the dimensions of Noah’s 
Ark were so perfect that for years they guided ship- 
builders. ‘‘Every ship that sailed the seas was modeled 
after the Ark.” 

The Honorable Mr. Hogg must have made an 
impression, because his last words to the microphone 
- were: “I thank you for your good attention.” 

We would not quibble over the dicta of Congress- 
men, and we ourselves know that the records in the 
rocks are about as trustworthy records as have been 
made on this globe of ours. We believe that there 
was a flood—or, rather, floods—and that innumerable 
rhinoceroses have been entombed in caverns, in- 
numerable hyenas died with ungnawed bones before 


them. We believe in the old ark-like type of oceam 
liner, broad of beam and steady in a storm. 

Mr. Hogg’s literalism does not trouble us until it 
gets into realms affecting his actions as a lawmaker. 

There are no more intricate, delicate and im- 
portant questions before our lawmakers than those 
growing out of racial jealousies and conflicts and inter- 
national relations. And yet we find Mr. Hogg naively 
broadcasting the statement that this story of Noah 
and his sons teaches that the colored race shall be 
servants and the yellow race inferior always to the 
white. “Cursed be Canaan, servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren,”’ justifies the one propo- 
sition, and “‘God shall enlarge Japheth and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,”’ is infallible authority far 
the other. 

We never have liked the compartment theory 
of religion—keeping religion in a little mental room 
quite separate from life. But in the presence of 
such childish conceptions as those of this man, sent 
to make our laws, all we can do is to hope that his 
religion, or at least his theology, is safely tucked. away 
into a little compartment where it can not get out to 
affect his votes. 

* * 


THE TREATY OF LAUSANNE 


‘HE discussion of modern Turkey continues fast 
and furious. The propaganda bureaus are 
working overtime to accomplish the ratifica- 

tion or the defeat of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

A man in whom people generally have confidence 
is John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times, ané 
a director of the Near East Relief, some of whose 
agents are hostile to the Turk. Colonel Finley is now 
in Constantinople and his articles to the Times carry 
great weight. 

In a recent article he made this striking state- 


ment: i 


We who refused to join the Allies in making war on 
unregenerate Turkey are slowest to make peace with; 
those who are giving some evidence of desire to do bet~ 
ter, even if the fruits they bring are not wholly meet 
for repentance. I find Americans who before the war 
devoted themselves, as missionaries, teachers and’, ° 
philanthropic workers, chiefly to the Christian minori-~ 
ties in Turkey, who remained in the Near East to minis— \ 
ter to them in the dire sufferings of these minorities 
during the war, and who are now turning their schools 
and their services largely to education of Turkish youths, » 
are most eager for ratification of the Lausanne Treaty, . 
both because they see in it the only practical way of 
regularizing the relations which are now carried on by ‘ 
sufferance and because: they believe it will do more than 
any other way possible to protect the minority remnant 
still in Turkey. 

These conscientious persons, some of whom im-— 
periled their lives for the Armenians and their orphan 
children, who witnessed monstrous wrongs done by the 
Turks, and who would be the very last to condone what 
they have seen or known intimately about, are now 
unanimously, I am assured, asking that we accept 
what the other great Powers among the Allies have ap- 
proved, and thus give the weight of our friendly influence 
and support in an effort to pursue ideals which we have 
set for ourselves, 


That seems to us sound sense and sound religion: 
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The Word of God Mediated through Revealers 


Charles E. Petty 


MND it came to pass .. . that this word came 
unto Jeremiah from Jehovah, saying, take 
thee a book and write therein all the words 
mae} that I have spoken unto thee. ... Then 
Sareniiah called Baruch, and Baruch wrote from the 
anouth of Jeremiah, all the words of Jehovah, upon a 
xoll of a book. And the princes sent for Baruch to 
r2ome and read to them the words of Jehovah. So 
Baruch read them in their ears. .. . And they asked 
‘Baruch, saying, Tell us now, How didst thou write 
all these words at his mouth? Then Baruch answered 
them, He pronounced all these words unto me with 
- his mouth, and I wrote them with ink in the book. 

Se, so; you wrote them with ink in a book from 
“the lips of Jeremiah. And that is the way Jehovah 
‘speaks? We will just tell the king about it and see 
what he says. And the king took his knife and cut 
“the roll to shreds and burned them in a brazier, when 
at was read in his hearing. And the princes told 
Baruch they had better go hide themselves or the 
king might do them harm, for the king was not moved 
to rend his garments at the word of Jehovah. And 
the king commanded his son and some others to ar- 
sest Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the prophet; but 
aehovah hid them. 

If the word of God is spoken by a prophet and 
written with ink in a book, is it the word of God? 
Does not God write with His own fingers His word? 
So believed some. Does He not send the Holy Spirit 
to indicate, to dictate, His words to His holy men of 
wold or of modern times? So believe many more. Or 
can He move men so that they will think for them- 
selves the very thoughts of God, and be so impressed 
with the greatness of the thought that they can not 
tell how they came to think it? And would that be a 
way for God to speak to men? How then may we 
say that God has spoken or still speaks to men? 

Many people find it hard to understand a liberal 
there. How can that be the word of God, if it be 
amediated through a soul? If men explore the uni- 
sverse without and within and come upon its laws and 
«truths, can they say surely that they have found 
“the words of God? Let us see. 

The first man (or was it a woman?) who dis- 
<overed that the multiplication table could be relied 
aipon day after day must have been astonished at the 
«discovery. How does it happen that this law of re- 
liability and truth operates as it does? Did man make 
the law, or just stumble upon it? Did he enact it of 
this own volition, or set about to prove it as a way of 
mature? Is it any the less true because found in 
things about us? 
maze of mathematics and the constancy of the axio- 
matic principles in the very universe with which we 
are environed? Every movement of a particle of 
matter follows a law of mathematics. Every star 
charts a curve of mathematics. Everything we know 
of mathematics was found in the multiplicity in unity 
of the starry heavens above and the known facts of 
the world about us. Who uttered the words of truth 
an stars and laws about us? They are written down in 


Does it not introduce us to the. 


our text books on mathematics and with ink, at the 
mouth of astronomers and geographers. And that 
was the way God spoke? Did He utter the truth, 
and is it any the less true because a human brain 


. strained out the truth? 


Did the first man who happened upon the Grand 
Canyon ever dream that millions upon millions of 


years were used up to build the kind of world in which 


we live? Is that magnificent display of power and 
wisdom, of patience and persistency, of plan and 
purpose, any the less real because God used the wind 
and the sun, the rain and the frost, the flowing floods 
of the melting snows, to scoop out that immense gorge? 
Could that first man understand all these facts that 
are commonplace to us? No, he believed God did it 
with His finger. We know better. Is our word on 
the age of the earth reliable? And is it our word 
or the word of nature, the word of God? 


it any less truthful? 

Then go out into your garden and note how plants 
display the glory and wisdom, the beneficence and 
plan, of an intelligence not our own. 


Whose is ) 
“it? Because it is written down in a book with ink, is 


Because we | 
know something of the laws of floriculture and horti- 


culture we write them down for high school pupils | 
to study. Are the laws and facts arrived at the handi- © 


work of man or of God? Did we make the Mendelian 
law or just learn to use it to get results with peas 
and oats and chickens? And is it a fact upon which 
we may depend? Does it bear fruit? Who uttered it, 
man or God? It is written down with ink in a book; 
but that does not account for it. That word was 
there as long ago as first the morning stars sang to- 
gether, but no one ever heard it till Mendel lived. 

The great bacteriologists, such as Pasteur and 
Lister and scores and scores of other explorers in the 
realm of the physical, all speak the word of God. What 
a wonderful word the physicist has discovered in 
the heart of the atom! He certamly has as much right 
to exclaim as ever Kepler did, ““O God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee.’ ”’ 

All this and more encouraged the sensitive soul, 
the trained eye, the reliable logical faculty, to make 
explorations on a grand scale and find that all things 
unfold from a few principles and fundamental facts. 
Take the question of life, plant and animal, on the 
globe. How one thing grows out of something very 
simple and becomes exceedingly complex, how another 
thing grows in adaptation to meet and master its 
environment, how, in short, life will not be whipped, 
has been written down with ink in a book. And wise 
teachers teach the science of growth as the last word 
yet uttered by God to the hearts and minds of men. 

And still others explore the human soul, or mind, 
and discover its laws and write them down with ink 
in a book. Did man make the law of sympathy, or 
just find out how it was developed in the stress and 
strain of living? Is it any the less true because Paul 
had discovered how love will work, than it would be 
had God dropped it down from heaven? Its only 
base of operation is in the souls of folks. It does not 
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operate in the disembodied air about us, if one can so 
speak of the air. 
The word came to Jeremiah, to Moses and 


| Joshua, to Hosea and Amos, and to many others, 


in exactly the same way as it came to Euclid and 
The only question for us is this: Were 
these all reliable listeners? Did they tell us clearly 
what they heard, or did they confuse what they 
heard with some presuppositions? Must they not 
confuse the words they heard more or less? 

Take Moses as a sample of the early listener. 


‘He said he heard God say, ‘‘Write this for a memorial 


in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: that 
I will utterly blot out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven.” And the poor Amalekites had 
to suffer terribly from that bit of blundering on the 
part of Moses. Even Saul was commanded to “go 
and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them not: but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 
ass.’ Was God so vindictive as all that? Did He 
speak in any such fashion as is here set forth? Or 
was it not what they wanted to have God speak? 
And later when Amos came speaking he repre- 
sented God as stern justice, inviolable righteousness, 
which is true. But he did not see or hear just as Hosea 


‘did, who was contemporary with him and spoke rela- 


tive to the identical situation in Samaria. Amos came 
preaching a righteous God and beseeching the people 
to “‘seek me and ye shall live . . . hate the evil and 
love the good and establish judgment in the gate.” 
“Let judgment run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.’’ Hosea adds to this the 
great idea that God is love. “‘When Israel was a 
child, I loved him and called him as my son out of 
Egypt .... I taught Ephraim also to walk, taking 
him in my arms... . . I drew them with cords of a 
man, with bands of love .... My heart is turned 
within me, my compassion is cramped together. .... 
I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger... . 
I can not come to destroy.” And the greatest of 
them all, Isaiah, rises to say that he has heard that 
the Lord God is omnipotent. “He has made bare 
his holy arm in the eyes of all Israel, and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of our God.’’ God 
is a winning God, a triumphant God. 

And we leap over centuries to Jesus, who says, 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor, but hate thine enemy; 
but I say unto you, love your enemies, that ye may be 
the sons of your Father who is in heaven.’”’ Which is 
the better listener? Do we agree that Jesus is, and 
on what theory? Did he make better claims that 
God spake through him than Moses or Samuel? Did 
he not as a matter of fact make less of his authority 
from without, and stress the fact that the disciples 
were to be the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, in their own right? How shall we determine 
when and how God speaks? Does He speak in cruelty, 
or revenge, or hate, or dirt? Abraham was about to 
sacrifice Isaac, as he supposed on the command of 
God, and changed his mind in a moment of time, as 
the record would have us believe in both instances, 
at the command of God. Does God reverse Himself 
in such fashion? 


We agree that Jesus speaks more surely the word 
of God than any who ever went before him. But 
Samuel would not have so agreed, nor Joshua, nor 
Abraham. They were not yet able to hear God dif- 
ferently than they did hear Him. They heard God 
as though He were in their image. 

This raises the question of inspiration. What do 
we mean by inspiration? Is the prophet nothing but 
a harp capable of a limited range of response? So 
believed many of former centuries. Each harp sounded 
forth just what the Holy Spirit decided should be given 
forth. Each word of Scripture was thus given by 
inspiration. That is a little less mechanical than 
to have God, or the Holy Spirit, or an angel, write 
down the word for us, but not much better for our 
uses. Then others believed that each prophet heard 
the word from whomever it came and wrote it down 
as he had remembered it and it appealed to his heart. 
That makes some concession to human ability to be 
responsive to the heart of the universe. , 

The theory of the Liberal is vastly more honoring 
to human nature; it proceeds on the assumption that 
this universe is not crazy, but is a spiritually unfolding 
cosmos with the heart of the eternal as its central 
factor. Humanity is the most certain spiritual factor 
that this universe has produced. The law of that 
unfolding is everywhere reliable and consistent with 
itself. It is uniform in nature. God does not use one 
method with men in the domain of science and another 
in the realm of religion. We get a hold on religion 
as we do on mathematics; it is a discovery and de- 
velopment from capacities and potentialities in the 
human mind and its universe. Whatever God says 
in biology is in the law of plant life; what He may 
say in geology is in the fact of the earth beneath our 
feet; what He says about morality and religion is in 
the nature of souls, and we must discover that religion. 
for ourselves. 

Plato had a theory that there is a supersensible 
universe of ideas about us to which the sensible 
universe corresponds. The idea of justice, for in- 
stance, or courage, or temperance, or love, or right- 
eousness, may seem to drop into the mind from with- 
out and the mind be wholly unable to account for its 
coming. To him these ideas were the standards; they 
were finalities. That some men get better ideas of 
justice than others is due to their ability to see better 
or feel better the meaning of the changing order as it 
unfolds. But the ideas of perfection are there and 
we are groping to find them. The old Greeks believed 
in avatars and the visitation of the gods to earth, and 
Plato had just a more spiritual way of expressing the 
fact that we get ideas whence we know not. God 
drops them into the mind. But, as we maintain, we 
grow these ideas out of the heart of the universe. We 
find God in this developing process just as surely as we 
find anything. In this way we can say that the bot- 
anist is inspired, the geologist, the astronomer. To 
be sure that makes religion a product of the universe 
as these other things; but what of that? Would it be 
any the less a reality because it was unrolled from hu- 
man life? 

The Bible then is one of the records of the un= 
folding of the moral sense of humanity. Other records 
have been made in the same way, Buddhism, Cons 
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fucianism and all the rest. This is the only theory we 
can adopt and save God from contradiction or, worse, 
perverseness. Is it credible that He would not desire 
and plan to have the Egyptians have just as good a 
revelation as we think we have? Is He a respecter 
of persons, and an indulger in favoritism? Does He 
not want all His children to have all they are capable 
of using? To say that He gave the Hebrews a special 
dispensation and passed the Hindus by is to impeach 
His goodness, to malign His motives. That we can 
not do. Yet, be it known that our Bible is the great- 
est of the messages that has ever been given to men. 

Man could not deny his own sanity, his own sense 
of the fitness of things. Everything seemed to have 
sanity. Even if an earthquake, or a flood, or a pes- 
tilence, or any other devastation, visited his locality, 
he believed that these things had a cause and came 
by some law or other. Not knowing as we do how to 
account for them, he made his God responsible for 
them. And in the last analysis he was not far off. 
And as we read the early record of Israel, we are re- 
minded of how much of the story is given over to the 
wisitation of God in storm and flood, in hostile na- 
‘tion and dread disease, in the pestilence and drought 
wf nature, 

And the old story tellers who repeated the story 
from father to son for centuries set forth their ideas 
with great skill in their attempt to tell how God visits 
men. History, myth, legend, abound; poetry in lyric, 
didactic and dramatic form in abundance; fable, wit 
and humor; stories of the heroic; wild war songs, tender 
love songs, fanciful word pictures, gorgeous descrip- 
tions of nature as well as the deep plumbings of the 
soul; moving hymns of worship; stories of the wander- 
ings of tribes and families, of great personages and 
heroes; the coming of law and custom, the birth of 
nations and the rise of religion and the development 
of statecraft; treaties between nation and nation, 
between man and God; genealogies and chronologies; 
wisdom, pun and proverb; romances, parables, dreams 
by day and by night; letters and speeches, sermons 
and essays, travel stories, character sketches, epics 
of life and death—all have been made use of to tell 
how God visits the children of men. 

Was it inspired? Did God speak to men in this 
wise or no? Does this not take man into partnership 
whether or no with his God? That at least is one 
great gain—religion is native to the human soul. It 
is not an exotic. It is indigenous in human nature. 

It likewise enables us to understand something 
of the nature of human frailty and error, sin. The 
greatest piece of evidence we have also that we are 
divine is in this sorry fact that we feel our imperfection 
so keenly. The sense of sin we have is the measure of 
our aspiration to be godlike. 

It also helps us to understand the great doctrine 
of the Incarnation. How stupid to affirm in one 
breath the evolutionary theory of religion and deny 
in the next the finest blossom on the plant. 

Still again it brings religion down to date. God 
now speaks as He spoke of old. All life gets a new 
meaning. The sacred and the profane lose their dis- 
tinctions and God is within all to give sanctity to 
everything. There can be no natural and supernat- 
ural; these are but varying degrees of the one divine. 
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Then this is religion? And God spake to the old 
prophets as each had climbed up into divinity? Yes, 
exactly so. The godlike prophet made God a loving 
heavenly Father. The cruel despotic conception in 
the minds of men made God out a monster. See how 
theology was written in the third and fourth centuries. 
The writers knew but one type of successful ruler— 
a tyrannical Tarquin, Caligula, Nero, Caesar of might 
and not of right. That imperialistic, tyrannical, 
despotic notion was within the minds of the people of 
ancient Rome; it was in their literature, their religion, 
and they picked it up and set it in the heart of God. 
They made God after their own way of thinking. We 
make God after our own way of thinking also; it 
must be so. We think only the thoughts that have 
had some cultivating, some background. It will 
always be so. 

Then we must make bold to demand a new chap- 
ter or two to the word of God. We have eliminated a 
few chapters from the word of God in a half-hearted 
way already; we no longer think God commanded 


human slavery or any form of exploitation, but we - 
have not made bold to set this forth as a new revela- © 


tion from God. The old prophet would have said, 
Thus saith Jehovah unto me. We let it pass by de- 


fault as though we were ashamed to say, Thus saith ° 


Jehovah unto us. 

We must also widen the scope of religion to make 
it dominant everywhere. If God speaks to Luther 
Burbank, or the wizard of East Orange, or Charles 
Darwin, or Hosea Ballou, or Lord Kelvin, as He spoke 
to Amos and Hosea, He may be depended on to speak 


to all His children. And each will hear Him as he is © 


able to understand what God is saying in nature, in 
history, in science, in philosophy, in humanity, in 
reason, in conscience, in love and duty. 

The word of God is mediated through the mind 
that hears and the soul that responds. It has always 
been so. The word came to Jeremiah, saying, take a 
roll of a book and write down in ink all the words 
that I speak unto thee, saith Jehovah. 


* * * 


Soon the thoughtless vandal 
Again will make them dwindle, 
Whose sight is a caress, 

Whose sin is loveliness: 
Imperial marsh mallow, 
Striding through the shallow; 
Fugitive Mayflower; 

Misty virgin’s bower; 
Jewel-weed and spotted 
Azalea; hot-hearted 
Columbine and tansy; 
Trillium, wood-pansy; 
Starry amary]lis; 
Early-blown faun-lilies; 
Plumes of mountain laurel, 
Humble yellow sorrel, 
Purple flame of asters, 
Pepper-bush’s clusters, 
Golden-twining dodder, 
Melilot, and madder. 

Their sin is loveliness, 

Their presence a caress: 

With no one to defend them, 

How long before men end them? 

Clement Wood, in New Republic. 
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War as a Branch of Applied Chemistry 


Edwin E. Slosson * 
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MARS are no longer fights between armies. 
“| They are contests between peoples. Now- 
adays the battle is not to the strong, but 
rather to the ingenious. It is quite likely 
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that in the next war—if there is a next war—the de- 


cisive factor will be neither cavalry, infantry nor 
artillery, and it is quite possible that it will be some- 
thing not yet taught in military academies or dis- 
It may be something as 
unexpected as were cavalry to the Aztecs or muskets 
to the Indians. Against such unknowables neither 
military preparedness nor peace treaty can protect in 
advance. The most effective form of preparedness 
is scientific research and industrial development in 
general. And peace treaties are not likely to be effec- 
tive as long as a war spirit prevails. 

The disconcerting feature of the new weapons of 
warfare is that they are concealed weapons. In 
January, 1914, the Germans knew just how many 
dreadnoughts the British had, and the British knew 
just where the Germans had laid their railroads for 
the invasion of Belgium. But the Germans could 
not guess that the British would be rushing tanks 
through their lines, and the British could not divine 
that the Germans would be showering them with 
dichlorethyl sulfide. Nitroglycerine can be made in 
a kitchen from three common chemicals, and phos- 
gene is no harder to make than hooch. Infernal 
machines can be secretly constructed by men who have 
no more sense than to be anarchists, and any skilful 
mechanic could rig up an automatic airplane capable 
of dropping fire, poisons and explosives on an enemy 
area. 

_No. international police could frisk a nation for 
concealed weapons of this sort. So limitation of arma- 
ments means merely that there shall be no more 
parades. The saber drill of cavalry and the goose-step 
of infantry can not be carried out on a large scale in 
secret, but it is doubtful if in future battles will be won 
by saber or goosestep. 

To conscript and train any army fit for the front 
takes less time than to arm and clothe them. When 
the United States engaged in the World War, the men 
were ready long before the machines. 

The same qualities that make a nation successful 
in industry and commerce will give it the advantage 
in war. In estimating belligerent assets, horse-power 
of a country counts for more than the man power. 
The most effective fighting force of a nation may be 
composed of men deficient in courage and defective 
in physique. Resourcefulness is even more important 
The issue of a conflict may depend 
more upon engineer and inventor than upon strategist 
or soldier. 

Modern warfare, like modern manufacture, might 
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therefore serve as a sort of intelligence test between 
peoples were it not for the fact that nations, like 
students, cheat in examinations. They loan their 
minds out as they loan out their money. The red- 
skins of America, who belonged culturally to the 
Stone Age, were often armed with better rifles than 
our soldiers, and the Riffians use artillery and air- 
planes that they could never invent. ° 

Nowadays fighting is carried on with chemical] 
formulas, and the nation that invents the best one 
beats. That Germany was able to hold out so long 
against encircling armies was due less to Hindenburg 
than to Haber, who discovered how to extract nitro= 
gen for explosives from the air that blew over the 
blockade. The minuter the missiles the mightier 
they are. The first projectile was-a hand thrown 
stone, but an arrow goes faster and farther than a 
stone. A rifle bullet travels at the rate of 500 yards 
a second and goes three miles. A molecule from am 
exploding shell travels at the rate of 5,000 yards a 
second and never stops at all. And lastly, inventors 
are dreaming of a death ray that weighs nothing and 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. In this 
they would reach the limit alike of velocity and ley= 
ity. 

War has been virtually a branch of applied chem= 
istry ever since the invention of gunpowder, or even 
since the forging of the first steel sword from the ore. 
The question now pending is, therefore, not the 
elimination of chemical warfare but its limitation to. 
the older and less effective forms. : 

The Washington Conference on Limitation. of 
Armament ruled out the toxic forms of chemical war-. 
fare, but not the explosive forms. Even the com- 
paratively mild lachrymatory and sternutatory gas 
can not be employed against a foreign foe. But our 
police use them against our own citizens when riot- 
ous, and our bank cashiers find them handy against 
burglars. We may use chemicals to draw blood from 
our enemies but not to draw tears. Our military 
authorities are determined that the American army 
shall never be sneezed at. 

The American Constitution in prohibiting ‘ ‘cruel 
and unusual punishments” used adjectives that are 
practically synonymous in the common mind. Any 
unusual method of punishment or weapon of warfare 
strikes us as unusually cruel, even though it may turn 
out to be less so than those to which’ we have become 
inured. Our instinctive reaction against any novel 
means of killing or wounding our fellow men is merely 
our natural repugnance against the act itself, which 
strikes us afresh whenever an unfamiliar agency comes 
to our attention. 

The aversion against “‘villainou ssaltpeter,” the 
stink-pot of the Malay pirates, and the Greek fire 
which saved Constantinople from the Mohammedans, 
is at bottom the same as the abhorrence excited by 
submarines, airplane bombing and poison gas in the 
late war. It is essentially a reaction against war it~ 
self. The modern weapons of warfare are more efficient 
but not more deadly or more cruel than the old. Cain 
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killed Abel as dead as any man has been killed since, 
and no more ingenious means of inflicting suffering 
thave been invented than those employed by Nebu- 
ehadnezzar in his campaigns. Further advance of the 
art of war in this direction is forever impossible. 

At the First Hague Conference the representa- 
tives of the United States alone opposed the clause 
ruling out “the use of projectiles the sole object of 
avhich is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases,’ for Captain Mahan argued that “until we knew 
the effects of such asphyxiating shells, there was no 
saying whether they would be more or less merciful 
than missiles now permitted, and that it was illogical, 
and not demonstrably humane, to be tender about 
asphyxiating men with gas when all were prepared 
to admit that it was allowable to blow the bottom out 
of an ironclad at midnight, throwing four or five 
hundred into the sea, to be choked by water.” 

Captain Mahan’s argument proved to be well 
founded. On April 22, 1915, the Germans turned 
loose chlorine on the British trenches, not indeed 
from the prohibited “‘projectiles,’’ but from cylinders 
of the compressed gas, which were worse, and before 
the war was over both parties were using the most 
“‘deleterious’” compounds that the chemist could 
«oncoct. These proved to be most effective weapons 
in knocking out soldiers and making positions un- 
enable, yet the percentage of those who suffered fatal 
or permanent injury from gas attacks was consider- 
ably less than those who were incapacitated by ex- 
plosives. 

During the war we were often told that the Ger- 
mans were likely to win because they relied upon 
chemical warfare. On the contrary, as we now know, 
the Germans lost the war because they did not rely 
upon chemical warfare. On three distinct occasions 
at least they might have struck a decisive blow if 
they had made use of the advantage they gained 
employing novel methods of attack which the Allies 
ewere totally unable to meet. In their first gas attack 
at Ypres the Germans drove back the French and 
-Canadians nearly four miles with a cloud of chlorine. 

’ This opened a gap through which the Germans 
might have poured their troops, thus parting the 
British from the French, and giving them the foothold 
on the Channel coast which they struggled in vain 
to get for the three years following. But fortunately 

. the Germans were as unprepared for their success as 

the Allies were for the gas. 

By the time the Germans were ready to repeat 
the chlorine charge the Allies were provided with 
gas masks which protected them in a measure against 
all known asphyxiating and poisonous gases. But 
against the so-called mustard gas, which the Germans 
tried out timidly in July, 1917, the gas masks were of 
little avail, for this is a liquid, whose vapor penetrates 
the clothing and blisters the skin. If the Germans 
had reserved this unknown weapon until March 21, 
1918, when they began their final drive, and had 
then drenched the Allied lines with mustard gas two 
nights before, they might have cleared out all op- 
ponents on a front of twenty miles. 

The Germans later produced a third weapon 
against which there was no known defense, the dreaded 
Blue Cross shell, containing diphenylchlorarsine, 
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which sets up violent sneezing and coughing. The 
masks our troops had when they went over there 
could not keep this out, but fortunately again the 
Germans did not know how to make the most effective 
uses of it. 

On the other hand, the British missed a chance of 
winning the war a year sooner through lack of con- 


fidence in their novel weapon, the armored automo- | 
They = 


biles disguised under the name of ‘“‘tanks.” 
sent a couple of them into the field in September, 1916, 
just to see how they would work. They worked so 
well that it is probable that a hundred tanks, driven 
unexpectedly at the German lines, would have broken 
through. 

The methods of warfare changed so rapidly dur- 
ing the conflict that if the United States had been 
completely prepared in 1914 its equipment would 
have been out of date when the United States entered 
in 1917. A large part of the thirty-five thousand 
articles necessary to equip a modern army was of a 
type unknown when the Great War began. For war 
had, for the first time in history, entered the third 
dimension, with airplanes above the surface of the 


‘ground and submarines below the surface of the 


water. 

What was accomplished in this emergency by 
unstinted expenditure of our unprecedented wealth 
and energetic employment of our unparalleled in- 
dustrial efficiency may best be stated in the words of 
the Secretary of War in his address at St. Louis on 
November 24, 1925: 3 


“In.the World War, without an industrial plan, 
without any preparation on that head, we put 4,000,000 
soldiers in the field and equipped them fairly well in 
seventeen months. This equipment was not complete, 
however. We used allied airplanes and allied artillery 
most extensively on the fighting front, and to a great 
extent we used allied machine guns and automatic rifles. 
We spent fifteen billion dollars for what we did provide 
in the way of equipment, and without going into the 
question of whether we paid too much for what we got, 
it is possible to say that if we had it to do over again we 
could equip 4,000,000 men more satisfactorily and more 
completely in a shorter time and for a few billion dol- 
lars less. That is because we now have this industrial 
mobilization plan, and in 1917 we had none.”’ 


Now we are given to understand that the War 
Department knows where to go to get each item of 
700,000 components of the military equipment needed, 
and arrangements are being made with 20,000 manu- 
facturing plants of the country to supply them ac- 
cording to specifications. Against preparedness of 
such a sort even a pacifist can not object. It is ob- 
viously the chief precautionary measure to countries 
like the United States, which, because of their loca- 
tion and extent, are incapable of being conquered at 
a blow, even if taken by surprise. 

The following announcement of the War Depart- 
ment should also meet with the general approval, 
although the policy proposed is unprecedented: 


“The principle that the men at home shall not profit 
from war, while their fellows are staking their lives and 
their health for their country, is fundamental as a prop- 
osition cf common justice. . . . It may be regarded as 
a fixed national policy for the future.” 
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A Great Meeting for Unity 


HE climax of the meetings for Anniversary 
Week of the Unitarians was reached Tues- 
day night, May 25, in Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, with a public meeting of 

the American Unitarian Association on “The Faith 

and Work That Unite.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, of Lynn (Universalist), 
President Ozora 8. Davis of Chicago (Congrega- 
tionalist), and Dr. Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge 
(Unitarian), were the speakers. 

j Dr. Perkins laid down again and emphasized the 

great proposition he advanced in his Syracuse address, 

that “‘creeds separate but faith unites,’ speaking 
with a note of authority which commanded the deep 
respect and approval of the congregation. 

President Davis, compelled to speak extempore 
and-to limit himself to twenty minutes that he might 
take a train to meet another engagement, struck a 
note of high sincerity and spiritual power as he de- 
scribed the kind of faith and work which inevitably 
bring Christians together. 

Professor Peabody, a master still, although he is 
a professor emeritus, addressed his fellow Unitarians 
especially, describing with deep earnestness and elo- 
quence and with great felicity of expression the things 
of dozmatism and bigotry which inevitably drive 
Christians apart. Turning then to faith, he gave 
powerful backing to the thesis Dr. Perkins had laid 
down. He brought a laugh in beginning by calling 
attention to the perfect Congregationalism of Dr. 
Perkins’s address and the noble Universalism of Dr. 
Davis’s address. : 

“Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, presided, opening the meeting 
with the impressive words of Paul’s First Letter to 
the Corinthians—‘‘Now I beseech you brethren that 
ye be perfected together. . . . having the same spirit. 
. . .Ils Christ divided? . . . For we are God’s fellow 
workers . . . All things are yours, whether Paul, 
Apollos or Cephas.” 

John Pierpont’s hymna, written 102 years ago, 
was then sung, two of the verses being: 


“Not now on Zion’s hill alone, 
Thy favored worshivers may dwell, 
Nor where at sultry noon Thy son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well. 


“From every place below the sties, 
The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 
To heaven and find acceptance there.” 


The Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, read 
the Scripture and offered prayer. Mr. McGiffert is 
one of the new men chosen by President Davis for 
the faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Before the addresses the congregation sang: 


“‘Gather us in, we worship only Thee, 
In varied names, we stretch a common hand, 
In diverse forms 2 common soul we see, 
In many ways we seek one promised land.” 


There were no introductions, the service gaining 


immeasurably in dignity and effectiveness by leaving 
them out. - 

The importance of Dr. Perkins’s address we have 
emphasized several times in the Leader. He closed 
with the eloquent words: “‘Brethren of the liberal 
faith, what is to be our attitude? Of one thmg we 
can be sure: The movement for unity is gomg om 
with us or without us. Not to decide for it is to decide 
against it. The new unity of faith felt hy Christians 
of many names will fashion instruments for expression— 
In the future it will be increasingly true that our 
distinctiveness will have to be the distinctiveness 
of efficiency in a contribution to a common eause— 
The stirring challenge to all liberals is to make them 
churches such vital centers of pure Christianity tha& 
the great fellowship coming can not get along without 
us. 

“Who ought to welcome more eagerly the door o& 
larger opportunity now opening than those wha real— 
ize that they do not have to spend the major part of 
their energies in just maintaining the right to exist? 

“All honor to the brave souls who have fought for 
this faith, and in many a wilderness are to-day up— 
holding its banners. May they have a new sense o€ 
the dignity and worth of their service when thew 
realize that they represent larger interests than the 
denomination whose name they are proud to bear"” 

In substance, Dr. Davis spoke as follows: 

“In a recent sermon by Dr. Joseph Fort Newtam 
you will find this little incident: President Masaryis 
of Czecho-Slovakia had been inquiring concerning the 
movement toward church union in Scotland, and ait 
the close of the interview he asked these questions: 

“1. Are these unions due to a deepening or a. 
shallowing of religious experience? 2. What are you 
going to do with the united church when you get it? 
These questions gave me at once the points for myx 
share in the discussion to-night. 

“The faith and work that gradually are coming: 
to unite the Christian forces are due to a deepening @f 
religious thought and experience. And the issue wilk 
be a new program of service on the part of the churches 
uniting. I have to travel one hundred miles for every 
two minutes I talk to-night, so I must be concise. E 
have selected three items of faith and three factors af 
work in a program of unity. You see, Dr. Khiot, mm. 
the form of my statement I am a thorough Frini— 
tarian. 

“1. We shall be reunited when we shall reaffona. 
our faith in the spiritual integrity of the universe andl 
the fact of a Father God. That lies underneath and. 
undergirds all movements for unity. For me that is- 
gathered up in the simple statement: ‘The God ands. 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But it may be 
uttered in many languages and forms. So long as it 
gathers about the simple words of the Lord’s Prayer 
itis enough. ‘Our Father who art in heaven” Closer 
than breathing is the God who made us and laves us 
and is with us all the way. 

“2. We shall be reunited by a new certainty 
concerning the divine value of human personality. 

“Tt is easy relatively to believe difficult doctrines. 
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in theology. It is tremendously difficult to hold a 
generous and loving faith about man with the facts 
of human nature about us. I live in Chicago. Most 
of the things you read about Chicago are not so. But 
Chicago is a place where it is hard to keep faith in the 
divine worth of personality. Life is desperately 
cheap in some places in Chicago. It is easy to keep 
my faith in God and man in the seminary or in the 
church, but to believe in God down in the sodden 
places of Chicago, that is the test. A generous and 
living faith in human nature calls on us to hold faith 
in man as a child of God down in the quarters where 
men reek of gin and women are sodden with the taint 
of the street. 

“3. Weshall be reunited when we get an unshaken 
confidence that Jesus’ way of living is possible, and 
‘that the Kingdom he proclaimed is sometime going to 
“come. 

“The most difficult part of the Bible to under- 
~stand and obey is the Sermon on the Mount. That is 
“far more difficult than Old Testament narratives 
“which have to do with solar systems. To believe that 
athe way he proclaimed is possible, that the Kingdom 
the died for is going to come—that searches our very 
souls. 

' “The faith that we must have to come together 
in the common Christian faith, is the faith that one 
ean follow Jesus and meet some of the competitors 
we have to meet. We must hold that Jesus’ way is 
possible even when we know ourselves in our worst 
jmoments. 

“J pass quickly to the other question: What are 
‘you going to do with the united church when you 

have it? Our first great common united engagement is 
to teach and preach and live so that men will know 
that the living God is in His world and Father love 
is the mightiest factor in hfe. The tragedy connected 
with this noisy discussion of fundamentalism is that 
it is a debate on matters that lie on the margin of 
interest, not at the center. Where lies to-day the 
burning point of the debate? It is not about literal 
or spiritual narratives. It is about whether this is a 


mechanistic, naturalistic universe or a universe per-: 


meated with the love of God. Our young men are 
meeting behaviorism in psychology, naturalism in 
science, mechanism in philosophy. My mistaken 
brethren pummeling each other about irrelevant 
matters make me think of two camp cooks fighting 
each other behind a tent, when the battle has been 
begun three miles away. 

“Our program for to-day is one of enriched, deep- 
ened worship, so that we may make place for the ador- 
ing soul in a fellowship of common adoration. Our 
program is to organize religious education around 
the central! truth that God is nearer than the beating 
of the great artery in your neck. 

“Our program centers about the pulpit which shall 
grapple with the great themes of God, place in their 
proper position the social and political problems, and 
bring back the message of the saving love of God. 

“The second part of the common work which is 
to unite us has to do with the redemption and res- 
toration of the human personality, which is divinely 


precious. We have wanted to save men in masses’ 


and by programs. We can not succeed that way. 


We must reaffirm the power of the individual, kindling 
contact of soul, this soul. 

“The tragedy of sin lies in the worth of what is 
damaged. Sin would mean nothing if the spirit of 
man were not unspeakably precious. Salvation is to 
keep God’s treasure from being wasted. <A part of 
our program involves toil and sacrifice to see that 
what is precious is not wasted. 

“The third part of our common work is to make 
clear that Jesus’ way of living is possible and the 
Kingdom he came to proclaim eventually will be 
established. 

“A better understanding of Jesus’ way of living 
has given us a new point of view in Christian missions. 
The Christian Century carried an editorial a few days 
ago on the thesis that missions in the old sense are 
dead. As we read 8S. Stanley Jones on ‘The Christ of 
the Indian Road’ we discover a new spirit in the air. 
We no longer think that we have to impose Western 


civilization on other peoples and dominate them with . 


our creed or our method. 

“Thank God for a new, greater faith that is com- 
ing out of the tragedy of the World War, which is 
leading us to see that there is no race or color or creed 
which is to sunder the sons of God. We have a new 
internationalism and a new interracialism which will 
test us to the point where we will silence all boasts 


of Nordic superiority, and sit humbly at the feet of a . 
young Jew and learn from him what solidarity really , 


1Sie 
Professor Peabody’s remarkable address will 
appear in the next issue of the Christian Leader. 
* * * 


THE PASSING OF THE RURAL PRACTITIONER 


A physician in western Massachusetts, so the story runs, 
was called one winter night to attend a woman, in a town eight 


miles away, who was suffering from an earache. A wild blizzard — 


was in progress, the wind roared down the valley and the drifts 
were deep. “Can’t she wait until morning?” the doctor asked. 
“No, you must come at once,”’ was the answer. ‘‘Then meet me 


halfway. I may not be able to get through alone.” ‘Gosh, 
doctor! Meet you halfway? I can’t even get tc my frent ‘ 
gate.” 


The rural practitioner has always been the servant of his 


pecple, a condition from which his city brother has to some ex-» 


tent emancipated himself. I do not mean to imply that service 
should not be expected and is not cheerfully given; I mean 
that the doctor in general practise—particularly the country 
doctor—frequently receives so little personal consideration that 
he can scarcely maintain his own self-respect. He is a public 
utility, like the telephone repair man or taxi driver, constantly 
subject to any unreasonable demand. Another physician tells 
of reprimanding a patient for calling him at night to care for a 
simple ailment. “I thought I could get you cheaper at night,” 
was the reply. 

In another community the investigator of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health broached the rural! medical 
situation to a house painter. The painter had a well-developed 
grievance. After his wife had been ill for several days he was 
forced, at midnight, to call three physicians before he could get 
one to come. There should be a law compelling doctors to re- 
spond to calls, he thought, although it was not his opinion that 
such a law should apply to painters. Doctors, he explained, are 
licensed by the state, which is another matter. 

Much has been written in recent years concerning the shcrt- 
age of physicians in our rural districts.—Joseph Garland, M. D., 
in the Independent. ; 
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Cruising Close By 


XXVIII Old Stafford in Connecticut 


Johannes 


eae are many ways to go to Stafford, Con- 
: Ii’ Bey) necticut, but from Boston most of them take 
too much time. Dr. C. H. Puffer and the 
“| Rev. Gustav Leining sent me pages of in- 
! Sefton about trolleys which leave Hartford fifteen 
after the hour and run to Stafford in two hours, about 
buses which leave Willimantic and do it in an hour, 
except interstate buses, which are forbidden by statute 
to pick up local passengers, and about trains on the 
Central Vermont Railway from Palmer southward 
and New London and Willimantic northward. None 
_ of these things suited me, because I wanted to be in 
_ Boston all day and in Stafford in time to speak in the 
evening. It seemed as if it ought to be possible, and 
_ it was possible. The New Haven Railway now is 
' running fast trains through to Hartford by way of 
Blackstone and Willimantic, so as to keep traffic on 
_ their own lines instead of sharing it with the Boston 
and Albany as far-as Springfield. I discovered that 
_ Tecould take a4 p. m. (D.S.) train, get to Willimantic 
at 6 p. m. (D. S.) and motor the twenty-two miles 
up to Stafford in plenty of time for the evening meet- 
ing. Dr. Puffer sent the motor I requested, only it 
was not a taxi, but the car of a Universalist, one of 
“the Pinneys of Stafford,” who came for me out of 
loyalty to his church. 

Stafford and Stafford Springs are situated close 
together in the northeastern part of the state not far 
from the Rhode Island and Massachusetts boundaries. 
Until one goes there, one thinks Stafford inaccessible. 
After a visit one wonders at the number and variety 
of ways in which one can penetrate this lovely region. 

For at least a year the president of the State 
Convention of Universalists, Edwin A. Tracy, a lay- 
man of Norwich, had been after me to go to Stafford 
for the State Convention meeting just held. 

Mainly because he kept after me so tactfully I 
consented. Now I have had my reward: I have seen 
Stafford and the lovely country around. 

Next time I won’t need any urging to go to such 
a beautiful region and such a hospitable people, if it is 
at all possible. 

Wednesday, May 12, was one of those glorious 
days when every particle of dust and mist has been 
winnowed from the air and when one can look off for 
miles. Crossing Boylston Street in the morning, it 
seemed as if all the Brookline hills had moved closer 
In. 

Going out on the New Haven we had the same 
clear views. We followed the New York line through 
Roxbury, Forest Hills, ete., to Readville, and then 
turned more directly toward the west. The Norwoods 
and the Walpoles, with their tall stacks, were soon 
left behind. Of Franklin and Dean Academy there is 
little to see from the train. After Blackstone, thirty- 
six miles from Boston, we ran through a wild, wooded, 
sparsely settled region for a few miles, and finally 
came out into one of the most beautiful parts of upland 
Connecticut—around Putnam and Pomfret. 


“What place is this?” I said to a bright-faced 
lad on a station platform. ‘Putnam,’ he answered 
promptly. ‘Named after ‘old Put’—General Put- 
nam of the Revolution?” I continued. “Yep. That’s 
right,” he called as we started on. 

To the town of Pomfret, Israel Putnam moved 
in 1739 from what is now Danvers, Mass. He became 
an unusually successful farmer, raising many sheep 
and selling wool. His strong personality made an 
impression not easy torub out. Children lucky enough 
to have fathers who tell them history stories, are 
almost sure to hear about “Old Put.’”’ My earliest 
recollections over in eastern New York are associated 
with stories my father told about “Old Put’’—his 
going down into the wolf’s den “where he could see. 
nothing but two balls of fire glaring at him,’’ and 
killing the wolf that had terrorized the farmers, un- 
hitching his horses in the field where he was plowing 
and riding to Boston without stopping when the 
Revolution began—and many other tales of that kind. 

That bold, aggressive, honest, able man made 
much the same impression on the country which he 
made on his neighbors. He was the one major general 
Washington picked out without delay when Congress 
authorized him to select four. What Putnam did at 
Bunker Hill is a glorious memory. 

It was a delightful surprise to find myself in 
Putnam and Pomfret. Between these two points on 
the line one could look off to the south and southwest 
for several miles. It is a great region of the Gs 
homes of city people. 

There was a fine old lady getting off at Pomfret, 
and she moved so slowly that she started for a seat 
near the door while we were still several miles away. 
The train threw her against my seat and I caught her 
and gave her my arm, and later helped her off the 
train. “You see what it is to be old,” she said. 
“T am getting there fast, myself,’’ I answered. “Not 
very,” she replied. “To me you seem like a very 
young man.” “But you are lucky,” I rejoined, “not 
to get old in your mind.” “Yes,” she said quite 
simply. ‘Thank God I have my wits. But I am 
under no illusions about failing strength.’”’ She was a 
true gentlewoman, thanking me with beautiful old- 
fashioned courtesy, perhaps a Boston lady going out 
to her country place, perhaps a Pomfret lady with 
the blood of the old settlers in her veins—but a lady 
to her fingertips, and a lady with an understanding 
heart. ‘‘Comely,” indeed, ‘is the wisdom of the 
old.” 

A boy came running to the car at Pomfret with 
fresh eggs for the buffet. ‘““Three dozen more on No. 
118 to-morrow,” said the man who was cooking our 
little suppers at the end of the car. Living thus on 
the country through which we were passing gave us 
confidence in the freshness of the food, which was 
abundantly justified when we tried it. 

Willimantic is a town of 10,000 people, famous for 
the manufacture of thread. At the station buses 
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were lined up ready to go east, west, north and 
south: To Stafford, to Norwich, to Putnam, to Provi- 
dence via Danielson, and to Storrs. They covered 
eastern Connecticut. Fearing that I might not con- 
nect with the Stafford bus I had taken the precaution 
to have a car sent down. We got off quickly and soon 
were traveling up the valley of one of the rivers which 
flow into the Thames near Norwich and into the sea 
at New London. Natchaug, Quinnebaug, Shetucket 
and Willimantic are the names some of these streams 
bear. We were ascending the Willimantic to its very 
source. 

There is no hour for motoring more perfect than 
in the late afternoon. One side of the valley was in 
the sunshine, the other side already was in deep 
shadow. The scenery was that combination of low 
hills, winding streams, rolling, well-tilled fields, slop- 
ing green meadows, which the true citizen of Con- 
necticut longs for when he gets far away in the wild 
scenery of the Rockies or the more monotonous scen- 
ery of the plains. One clearly sees why. 

We went up past the Mansfields and Willingtons 
—little country places—some of them built around 
mills. South’ Willington had nothing of the factory 
town atmosphere about it. One couldn’t tell at a 
glance where the hands lived. All the houses had 
gardens—many of them flowers and vines—all looked 
comfortable. The mill owners were named Hall, 
and the Halls had built a memorial schoolhouse and 
a memorial church. ‘“‘Pauperizing the tax payers,” 
I can hear some of my readers remark. “Weakening 
the sense of civic responsibility. A squire and his 
retainers. No democracy in that.” It may be so. 
I don’t know. It may just as easily be true that these 
Halls had fine insight and sympathy, a love of their 
kind, a desire to elevate the standards of the com- 
munity. Even the passerby could see that they had 
succeeded in making things comfortable and beauti- 
ful. Perhaps they had succeeded in that harder but 
not impossible task of reaching out a hand to a fellow 
man and making him stronger for the hand clasp. At 
least the town was many leagues ahead of the old 
factory town and its slum, its greedy landlords, its 
rebellious hands. 

Approaching Stafford the valley of the Willi- 
mantic curved and narrowed and broadened out again. 
Of Stafford Springs, the railway station for Stafford, 
I have only blurred impressions. There was a lovely 
home on a hill, belonging to one of the millionaires, 
C. B. Pinney, where I was to be entertained that 
night. There was a railway station marked “New 
London 49 miles, Brattleboro 71.” There was a 
succession of beautiful old homes, and then we were 
out of the village on the old road to Stafford two 
miles away. Stafford Springs, I was told, draws many 
summer people. Taking the old road on the left 
side of the stream going north, we had a wonderful 
view of the Stafford church, a mile away, with 
the sunset light on it. Dignified, simple, reverent, it 
seemed to command the community. 

When we reached it half an hour before service 
time, it seemed as if several communities had gath- 
ered there, as indeed they had. The State Conven- 
tion of Universalists had assembled that day. 

All eight active pastors of the state were there 
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except Fischer, who was abroad—Puffer of Stafford, 
Kramer of Bridgeport, Leining of Danbury, Foster 
of Norwich, Lewis of Stamford, Taylor of Meriden, 
McLaughlin of Hartford and Albert Hammatt, who 
was taking Fischer’s place. The Rev. G. W. Penni- 
man of Monson, Mass., was also there. In the parish 
house back of the church, the ladies of Stafford were 
serving supper “‘to delegates and friends,” and they 
had a host of them. Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Pinney took 
me upstairs. I thought I couldn’t eat much, so near 
the time of speaking, but I tasted their baked beans 
and was lost, or perhaps saved is the better word. 

I let the gorgeous procession of salads and cakes 
go by in all their glory, and took three helpings of those 
beans, more like Victor Friend’s beans than any 
others I ever struck. But the average Boston bean 
can not travel in this high company. Virgil told us 
long ages ago, that “hunger sweetens beans,” but 
these beans already were sweet. “‘Hunger,” says the 
Italian proverb, “‘changes beans into almonds.” - 
Already these beans of Stafford were almonds. Staf- 
ford beans, Stafford coffee, Stafford hot biscuits, with 
Stafford scenery and Stafford hospitality, long will 
linger in my memory. Speaking now as a cook and 
not as a preacher or an editor, I declare Stafford beans 
unsurpassable. 

But. we were not speaking only of beans. Here 
we were ina remote hill town of northeastern Con- 
necticut, and our talk at table was not of beeves or 
wheat, or even the state of the woolen trade. We 
talked about a new book-of Goldberg’s, ““A Biograph- 
ical and Critical Survey of Havelock Ellis,” and 
Goldberg’s Life of Mencken, of public libraries and 
library committees, of progressive education, of 
Wellesley College, and of the state of the world in 
general. Foreign visitors tell us that there is no 
conversation in America. The more thoughtful 
among us here at home comment on our absorption 
in things instead of ideas. But here with the beans 
was easy, natural talk about interesting and impor- 
tant matters. 

I can’t say how I got along with the meeting. 
That part seems hazy already. There was a church- 
ful of sympathetic, attentive people. There was an 
uplifting Scripture lesson and prayer by Dr. Puffer. 
There was helpful music and there was the kindest 
Universalist layman imaginable in the chair to in- 
troduce the speaker. After that it seemed that the 
town clock struck 9 almost immediately, and we drew 
to a close. 

Then Mr. Herbert Belden took me away in his 
car with the McLaughlins and Mr. Lincoln of Hart- 
ford. It seemed best to get on that night to Hartford, 
where I could easily take a train for New York in the 
morning. There was a quiet thirty-mile ride in the 
darkness, but not all darkness. There was light enough 
from the stars to see the darker outline of the hills as 
we went down through Rockville over the ridge to 
Talcottville and down the valley of the little Hock- 
anum flowing southwest to join the Connecticut at 
Hartford. There was much intimate friendly talk 
man to man in the dark. Before we knew it we were 
rolling over the Connecticut River bridge and among 
the bright lights of Hartford’s downtown business 
center. This visit to Hartford was like Paul Revere’s 
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to the towns he visited on his night ride to Lexington, 
“a shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark.” 

We passed the church where McLaughlin works 
so well at a difficult task, succeeding Coleman Adams. 
We passed the new buildings of the Theological 
School, and the Schools of Religious Education and 
Social Service. We dropped our passengers at their 
corners—getting a charming glimpse of our Hartford 
manse—and then went skimming out a broad boule- 
vard to the lovely home of the Beldens. Arriving 
néar midnight, leaving around 6 in the morning, one 

pmight think that I could not tell about the hospitality 
jof the home of this treasurer of the State Convention. 
They would be mistaken. One with the slightest 
imagination could tell when he first met the host or 
hostess what the hospitality would be. 

Another town clock struck 12 as I hauled down 
the flag and called it a day. 

In Hosea Starr Ballou’s Life of Hosea Ballou 
‘Second (Dr. Ballou, the first president of Tufts College) 
there is a picture of the old Stafford church to which I 
turned quite by accident before I made this trip. 
Mr. Pinney showed me about where the church stood, 
some two miles east of the present church, but I was 

not there long enough to visit the site. 

Father Hosea Ballou dedicated it 110 years ago. 
Dr. Ballou as a lad of twenty began his ministry there. 
When built it was the first Universalist church build- 
ing in Connecticut. 

This picture in Ballou’s “Life of Ballou” is the 
only one extant. Already the church was deserted 
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and falling into decay. The windows were out, the 
doors off, and boards were broken from the tower. 
To-day not a trace of it is left. 

Closing my address at Stafford, I spoke of this 
old church as typical of many other little Universalist 
churches rotted down or boarded up. The few words 
I said about it made a deeper impression than any- 
thing else in the address. It was something to the 
effect that we miss the point if we think only of old 
Universalist churches boarded up. We are entitled 
to think a little about the message these churches 
proclaimed which now is proclaimed with power 
from hundreds of churches which take the place of 
every one that has gone. The fact that these churches 
bear other denominational names is not the important 
consideration. The important thing is that men 
should hear and believe that God is a Father of limit- 
less wisdom, power and love—a father of every race 
and creed. And the Universalist philosophy of these 
pioneer preachers underlies many of the great re- 
ligious books of to-day which never use the name 
Universalist. 

The little churches in their day and generation 
did their work. Their successors are loyally carrying 
on. Any changes in form which the future may 
bring, any new union into which we may go, ought 
to fill us with joy and pride, not with a sense of break- 
ing away from this noble past. 

None of our churches that I have visited in re- 
cent years have filled me with more pride and confi- 
dence than the little country church at Stafford. 


Seventy-five Years of Service’ 
Pliny A. Allen 


f=a\T is eminently fitting that the first note of the 
® &| celebration of Lombard’s seventy-fifth anni- 

iB) versary should be sounded in this church, be- 
ie} cause in this church Lombard College was 
born. Here was unfolded the Gospel of a Father-God 
and a conquering Saviour; here the flame of devotion 
to that Saviour was kindled in men’s hearts, and here 
in deep gratitude that God had guided their feet to 
this wonderful land, with a profound conviction that 
God was using them to make it not only rich but 
great, they consecrated themselves and their posses- 
sions on this altar and offered them as a part of their 
contribution to the greatness of America and as a 
manifest of their responsibility in the Kingdom of 
God in the form of Lombard College. 

I shall not, to-day, recount the history of the 
college in detail. Others will tell—men whose fathers 
shared in the gift, men who have had a share in the 
building—the story of the visions, the sacrifices and 
the heroisms, the disappointments, the defeats and 
the victories, of its seventy-five years. I want, rather, 
to speak of the founding of the institution, and the 
purposes and ideals which made that founding pos- 
sible. I want to draw the picture of it as I see it, a 
living thing with a soul of purpose all its own, im- 


*An address delivered at Galesburg, Illinois, Universalist 
Church, Sunday, May 2, 1926, upon the occasion of the seventy- 
-fifth anniversary of the founding of Lombard College. 


pressing itself on all who come within its influence. 
I want to remind you of the swelling stream of bless- 
ing and power that has issued from it all these years, 
is issuing from it to-day, and will, please God, for 
uncounted years to come, to the enriching, the beau- 
tifying and the ennobling of human life. If I can do 
that in any sense adequately I feel that this birthday 
of the college will be a day of reconsecration for us 
all, and for the college a new day of power will dawn 
because of our devotion and faith. 

They were not Indian givers, our fathers, giving 
with one hand that they might take back with the 
other. In a really Biblical sense they were sowing 
that other men in other times might reap. Most of 
them gave quietly and are not known except to such 
as search in the archives. The sons-and daughters of 
many of them shared the privileges and opportunities 
of the institution, but they asked and received noth- 
ing that any other might not have. 

No! Lombard was not founded in any spirit of 
selfishness or narrowness, or fostered on any design 
of sectionalism or party spirit. Our fathers knew as 
we know that while God asks us to share our lives and 
our possessions He is not expecting us to trade them; 
that, though He commands us to sow beside all waters 
and assures us that the harvest will surely come, all 
life teaches that the seed must be, not from the 
measures of intolerance and calculation, but from the 
bins of great love and great faith. And out of their 
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‘love and faith Lombard was given to the Middle 
West, to America and to God. 

But when you have acquired a bit of land and 
erected some buildings upon it, when you have added 
seats and desks to your lecture rooms and equipment 
and apparatus to your laboratories, when you have 
bought books for your library and maps and charts 
for your walls, you have not founded a college, you 
have just prepared a place for a college. When you 
have put money in the bank and elected trustees to 
take care of it, when your trustees have called a 
president and your president has assembled a group 
of instructors and your faculty has outlined its courses 
of instruction, when your students have assembled 
and the new work begins, you have not built a college 
as aman may build a box or a house. 

All of these things are tremendously important, 
of course, and all the years that have followed 1851 
have increased their importance. A half century ago 
some one defined a university as ‘“‘a log, with Mark 
Hopkins at one end and a student at the other.” It 
is still a good definition, so far as it goes, but it was 
found many years ago that there are not Mark Hop- 
kinses enough to go around. When Lombard was 
founded there were not five thousand college students 
in all America. In 1900, while I was still in college, 
the number had risen to 65,000, and to-day there 
are in the recognized colleges and universities of Amer- 
ica 750,000 students. 

In 1851 it was still possible to say that a properly 
educated gentleman “should know everything of 
something and something of everything.” In 1926 
it would be a fool who claimed. to know everything 
about any subject and an insane person who should 
undertake to know something of everything. In 
1851 the courses of study, the training and abilities 
of teachers, the amount and character of work to be 

-done for a degree, were all pretty much under the 
direction of each institution. To-day such things 
are under control of associations of colleges and uni- 

-versities which formulate standards and enforce a 
close adherence to them. 

In 1851 most of the colleges were being fed by the 
ravens pretty much like Elijah, and most good college 
presidents thought it a proper and commendable 
thing to do to use up the visible supply of funds in 
one academic year and trust in the Lord for the year 
to come. To-day these same associations scrutinize 
very carefully the productive funds of your college, 
decide as to what they consider is a safe level and 
force you to keep it, under penalty of losing your 
academic standing. 

All these things are a part of the college problem, 
and you will hear about them in detail from persons 
better qualified than I to talk of them, but I am going 
to take the privilege of the pulpit and assume things 
that can not be assumed in order that I may get on 
to something that I consider more important. 

I say, then, that when you have done all things 
within your power toward furnishing the place, the 
equipment, the funds and the students for a college, 
you have not built a college as a man builds a box 
or a house; you have rather brought into being a 
living thing that from the time it leaves your hands 
develops from within itself a constitution and a spirit 


‘ignorance. 


hy 


of individuality. Like your son it has certain of the | 


characteristics of its parents, but, like him, it insists 
on being now and eternally itself. It develops new 
traits and shoots out new abilities. It shames and 
grieves and puzzles, it thrills with pride and bows with 
sheer humility those responsible for its existence. 

Lombard is like that. So is every other college 
that is worth consideration. There is a Lombard 
spirit, just as there is a Knox spirit or a Monmouth 
spirit or a Harvard spirit, and it is different from 
anything else on earth just as one man is different 
from every other man. What is it and what are its 
sources? Who can answer any more than he can 
tell concerning the personality of his own son? 


We say that the Lombard of to-day is Dr. Tilden. — 


The place throbs with the beat of his brisk efficiency, — 


glows with his ready companionship, strains to fol- 
low his keen ambition. But Lombard of to-day would 


be a tremendously different place without the just : 


scholarship, the calm inexorableness, the true man- 
hood, of Dean Poor. Something would be lacking if 


we left out one of that splendid body of instructors q 


more to it than that. 


of Dr. Fisher; the detonating fire of Dr. Nash still 
wakes the echoes of the chapel and flashes through 
our dark corners. I suppose that every man and 
woman who lived and labored there has left some 
memory, some influence, some touch of humanity, 
that is a real, essential part of the Lombard spirit, 
just as a wonderful perfume is not the essence of a 
single flower but a combination from many widely 
differing sources. 

It will always be a source of pride to me, as it 


‘who make up the Lombard faculty. But there is — 
There still lingers about the © 
place something of the saintliness and tender affection — 
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has always been a joy, that I have lived through at — 


least one college generation as an instructor in Lom- 
bard, that I have been privileged to have a tiny part 
in a very wonderful thing. Year after year there come 
up from the homes in this Mississippi Valley groups of 
boys and girls coming for they know not what. Some 
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of them come because their parents came, some of — 


them because they saw the name of the college in the 
paper. Some of them come because mothers: wanted 
them to come, some because they want to play on the 
team. Some of them come from homes of wealth.and 
culture, some from backgrounds of poverty and 
They come with definite purpose and 
with rebellious purpose, brilliant and dull, well trained, 
half trained, mistrained and man-handled.- They 
come with checks from father and a drawing account 
of their own, and they come with twenty-five dollars 
and a great resolve—but they come—and, one by 
one, Lombard lays her great, invisible, molding 
hands on these boys and girls and they are changed. 
It is almost a recurrent miracle. I do not mean, of 
course, that the thing is immediate or inevitable. 
There wouldn’t be any particular fun or excitement 
in it if it were. I don’t mean that you could get any 
confirmation of it if you were to ask the students on 
the campus after the manner of the inquiring re- 
porter. If you did that you might learn that Prexy 
was a tyrant and Dean Poor a martinet, that this 
professor was a slave driver and. the other a “‘soft 
thing;’” you might learn that the walls were discolored 
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and the floors were uneven in the Hall and that the 
campus politics were ‘‘awful.”’ 

Not many of us know what home is doing for us 

while we are there. Many of us found brothers and 
sisters a constant source of irritation, home a prison 
-and our maternal parent an unqualified spoil-sport, 
who from the vantage of the years look back on home 
as a place of love and understanding, and think of 
mother as almost divine. So with us in college, our 
days are filled with tests and our nights with rolling 
barrels; always a professor with a silly task before 
' us and a fraternity brother with an equally silly 
obligation and a paddle. What time have we to 
think of the college and its meaning, of the cords of 
affection and of the molding hands? But when we 
have stood upon the threshold we have blessed her 
for the gift of vision, for the stiffening of fibers in 
body and soul, for the awakening of powers and 
courage, and have called her our “‘beneficent mother’ 
as though it were really from her that we were 
born. 

So with these! I think that there has never been 
a Lombard man or woman who has not carried away 
from her something that helped and blessed, though 
the life within her walls was misspent and the word 
“failure” is written on the college rolls against his 
or her name. But with those who yield to the spirit 
of the place, to those who have put everything they 
had into the game or into the task because she called, 
to those who have widened their horizons and called 
out powers they did not know they possessed at the 
insistence of her idealism and faith, there has come a 
_new world, a new purpose and a new life. Lombard 
has taken your boys and girls and sent them back 
men and women fit to have a part in the building of 
-_the America that our fathers hardly dared dream of as 
a possibility. 

_Men are so proud when they can point to a bit of 

construction or improvement that they have com- 
pleted, a house built, a field drained and fenced, a 
road constructed. We look about this Galesburg of 
ours and enumerate its advantages, boast of its wealth, 
point out its beautiful dwelling places, its shops and 
.stores and factories. We are proud of them and we 
have a right to be. We earned them and built them. 
Somebody asks, ‘‘What is the most important business 
of this part of the country?” and we answer ‘Oh! 
The railroad and the land built most of this, manu- 
facturing and merchandizing the rest!’ Do we really 
-think that is the answer? We know it isn’t. Men 
built it, women built it. Men built the railroads 
because men demanded them. Men built the shops 
because men wanted to buy. Men built the factories 
because men insisted on having what the factories 
produced. The land was always here but it didn’t 
build cities. 

God only knows how many years this very land 
was peopled by a few thousand savages never at any 
time more than a few weeks from starvation. To-day 
there are millions living on it, and we boast with 
reason that if we are put to it we can feed from our 
surplus a half of the living world. What is the answer? 
Men! But what makes the difference in the men? 
The savages were men, too. These folk living in 
backwater villages, subsisting on the fringes of the 


desert, pigging in the slums of cities, are men. Why 
do not they build cities and feed multitudes? And 
you speak vaguely of things that they have missed. 
They have not wealth, progress has missed them, 
civilization has passed them by. 

What is wealth? Opportunity satisfying desire. 
What is progress? Imagination outstripping oppor- 
tunity and will setting out to overtake it. What is 
civilization? An orderly arrangement of averaged 
goodness and wisdom under the lifting influence of an 
ever-advancing ideal. It all comes back to manhood 
and womanhood. Where that is all these other things 
that we boast of are. Where it is not they will not be. 
The basic business, the greatest business in the world, 
has been going on in our town ever since there has 
been a town, and all that a good many of our own 
people have ever seen or known of it has been the 
froth of its boiling over or the smoke of its striving. 

In the days when Lombard was founded there 
were many people who were afraid of education for 
their children because, they said, it would make them 
dissatisfied with their condition. Their worst fears 
were realized. The boys and girls came back from 
college and have been coming back from college ever 
since so dissatisfied with conditions that they changed 
them. They put the fire of a new ideal and the weight 
of a new purpose beneath the content and inertia of 
the times and lifted the whole thing to new levels 
with which they could be satisfied for a time, until 
their children came home. 

When the tuition was fifteen dollars a semester, 
and one could get good board for two dollars a week, 
and the only social organizations a student could 
belong to were the Erosophian and the Zetacalian 


literary societies at a total cost of a dollar a year, 


some of the good parents were worried about the high 
cost of education and deciding that, while it might 
be well to allow the children to go to college because 
of the social advantages and because it was fitting that 
parents should give their children some good times, 
the whole thing was a total loss from a money point 
of view. ‘There is not a business in the world that 
from a money-making standpoint earns as large 
dividends as giving a college education to boys and 
girls. Your store earns you ten per cent on your 
investment and you are satisfied, your oil well makes 
twenty-five and you are rolling in prosperity, but the 
college invests a thousand dollars in your son and you 
invest a thousand more and in four years your son 
who was worth ten thousand dollars to himself and 
to the community is worth fifty thousand or a hundred 
thousand or a half a million because he can earn the 
interest on that amount. I don’t know why anybody 
should want to make money any faster than that. 

Our fathers cast their bread on the waters and it 
came back, not to them but to their descendants and 
to their community and to the land that they loved. 
Lombard has returned and is returning to Galesburg, 
to Illinois and to America, enormously more than it 
has cost, in money, in progress, in idealism, in happi- 
ness, ineverything. And now, facing her seventy-sixth 
year, she asks her loyal children to strengthen her 
hands that the gifts she has made to land and life and 
God in the years that are past may be increased many 
fold in the years that are to come. - 
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Universalist Historical Society 
Hosea Starr Ballou 


=—)N memory and appreciation of two noble souls, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Goddard, generous 
BM! benefactors of the Universalist Church, in- 
teresting services were held by the Universalist 
Historical Society at its ninety-second annual meeting 
at 174 Newbury Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 18. 

First came the reading of annual reports, the 
re-election of the officers on the report of Judge Oscar 
A. Marden, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins and Dr. Arthur 
W. Peirce as the nominating committee, the distri- 
bution of new photostat facsimiles of the signatures 
of 100 early members of the Universalist Historical 
Society (1834-1838), the election of new members, 
and other business. The literary exercises which 
followed had to do wholly with the Goddard family 
as benefactors of Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt., 
Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me., St. Lawrence 
University Theological School, Canton, N. Y., Tufts 
College, Mass., the Second Society of Universalists 
in Boston, the Newtonville (Mass.) Universalist 
church, and the Universalist Publishing House. 

From Portland, Maine, came Miss Alice Blan- 
chard, daughter of Dr. Henry Blanchard, who as a 
youth, in preparation for the Universalist ministry, 
was a protege of Thomas A. Goddard. Miss Blanchard 
read the following paper: 


I come from Maine to testify to the love and reverence of 
our family for Mr. and Mrs. Goddard. Mr. Goddard I only 
remember seeing once, as a child of seven, when my father had 
brought me into his study in Brooklyn, N. Y., to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Goddard. As he opened the door I saw them sitting side 
by side on the old black horsehair sofa, admiring my mother and 
the little sister in her lap, named for Mrs. Goddard. They were 
both fond of children, and children were of them. His gracious 
presence, his kindliness, his devotion to his wife, made such an 
impression that, years later in seeing a photograph of them taken 
together long before, I exclaimed, ‘‘That’s how I remember him.” 

While father was bookkeeper for C. F. Hovey Company in 
Boston, he had a class of boys in the Charlestown church and 
was one of the founders of the old Sabbath School Union. This 
brought him into notice of Mr. Goddard. Later he went to 
Bridgewater to fit for teaching as a step nearer his goal—-the 
ministry. One night Mr. Goddard told him he and one or two 
other gentlemen had decided to send him through college if he 
would enter Tufts. Father always believed those “other gentle- 
men’”’ were creations of Mr. Goddard, that he alone paid the 
bills for two years, when father was called to Brooklyn and paid 
the other two years himself. 

Mrs. Goddard’s Newton home was wonderful in its spirit. 
Her husband had bought the place and that last summer of his 
life had lived in the old farm house. Near was an apple tree under 
which they used to sit, and read or dream or take courage from 
each other’s presence. Here she read to him often from the 
Bible, especially parts of Isaiah and the Psalms. The 23d and 
104th were among his favorites. It was agreed between them 
when the time should come when she knew he was dying she 
should read aloud the 29th verse of the 104th Psalm, “Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled, thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and return to their dust.”’ 

Mrs. Goddard took up life intending to carry out all their 
plans, feeling she couldn’t die, much as she wished to, until that 
had been done. So she moved the farm house and built the new 
house and made it a home. Her sister’s family were with her 
part of every summer, as well as one day each week. Miss Lila 


Hall, her niece, was like a daughter, came part of every week, 
snow or rain, heat or cold, driving her horse and carriage, bring- 
ing some friend or relative and the radiance of her personality, 
which still gives joy to all her friends. 

Relatives and friends, ministers and their families, parties 
from the Newtonville church, were bidden, as well as many from 
those families she had helped in their days of poverty to become 
good citizens and prosperous, or those cthers who, through long 
years, still needed her care. Her sister’s family were all singers 
and the Halls’ Fridays were days never to be forgotten by those 
who were there with them. We sometimes were eighteen and 
twenty at dinner. Stories, music, and games reigned. Mrs. 
Goddard thought it ‘‘a duty to learn to play cards when you are 
young so you may enjoy them when you are old.” Croquet 
was her favorite game. The ground was ten minutes’ walk from 
the house, experience having taught this was the only way to 
prevent interruptions. There was one game in which she, Dr. 
Miner, Coleman Adams and my father were so deeply interested 
its abandonment became historic! 


Work, not play, was the rule of her life. Even during the 


-years of her invalidism her mornings were devoted to accounts, 


letter writing and business matters. 

Sunday afternoons when she was alone or we were there, 
“all the girls’? came in and, in turn, verses were read from the 
Bible, and hymns recited, followed by reciting Psalms in unison, 
and singing of hymns, Mrs. Goddard singing as well as playing 
the piano. 

Another custom which seemed sacred we all looked forward 
to—her taking us to Mt. Auburn and placing flowers on her 
husband’s grave. 

A part of thirty-four summers were we privileged to be her 
guests. Parting late in August, 1899, Mrs. Goddard said, ‘‘Alice, 
tell your mother and father I expect you all for the General 
Convention in Columbus Ave. Church in October.”’ 

September of that year she had been ‘‘reunited’’ to the be- 
loved husband whose plans and her own she had lived so long to 
carry out and whose memory she made such a power for Uni- 
versalism. : 


N. V. Barker, principal of Goddard Seminary, 
and Miss Betty Brown, long identified with Goddard, 
told of the glorious work of the seminary for more 
than fifty years, and of promising plans for its future. 

Prof. Charles E. Fay, a life member of the 
Universalist Historical Society, and Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, both of Tufts College, spoke for that 
institution. At its inception Thomas A. Goddard 
was one of the first to contribute from his wealth. 
A copy of the hymn written by Mrs. Goddard in 
1853 for the ceremony of the laying of the corner 
stone of Ballou Hall there by Hosea Ballou 2d, the 
first president of Tufts College, was exhibited. From 
1856 to 1868 Thomas A. Goddard was treasurer of 
Tufts College, and gave to it generously of his time 
and his money. The beautiful Goddard Chapel and 
Goddard Gymnasium at Tufts College are monu- 
ments to the Goddard family. 

Judge Oscar A. Marden told of his student life 
many years ago in Goddard Hall, Westbrook Semi- 
nary, and of silver which he had inherited that was 
given as a wedding present to his aunt, Mrs. Rufus 
G. Norris, by Mrs. Mary T. Goddard, her teacher in 
the School Street Universalist Sunday school. In 
that Sunday school Mrs. Amanda Marble Kelley of 
Newbury Street, Boston, said that she first became a 
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upil at four years of age; and for generations her 
amily have owned a pew in the Second Society of 
niversalists in Boston. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee of Gloucester and Mr. 
Timton A. Sears of Somerville had each a part in the 
rogram. In his tribute, Dr. Henry I. Cushman, the 
venerable associate pastor of the Second Society for 
seven years with Dr. Alonzo A. Miner, said in part: 

“Mr. Goddard was for many years the devoted 
superintendent of the School Street Universalist 
Sunday school... . Mr. Goddard died at the age 
of fifty-seven years at his summer home in Newton 
on July 16, 1868. His city home was on Tremont 


MRS. THOMAS A. GODDARD 


Street opposite the Common... I conducted the 
service of prayer at the home on Tremont Street. . .. 
As I was in the pulpit at School Street with Dr. 
Miner at the funeral services for Mr. Goddard, I can 
not forget how his great form trembled as he rose to 
pay his tribute to his friend and long-time parish- 
ioner.” 

On the editorial page of the Universalist dated 
July 25, 1868, is a report of three columns in length. 
There Dr. Miner spoke of Mr. Goddard’s excellent 
family background, and especially of his wise mother, 
Rebecca (Frothingham) Goddard. 

Thomas Goddard was born in Boston (on Sheafe 
Lane, now Avery Street) May 380, 1811. His father, 
James Goddard, was partner of Nathaniel Froth- 
ingham, under the style of Frothingham & Goddard, 
coachmakers. On Nov. 2, 1836, Thomas A. Goddard 
married his second cousin, Mary Thompson Froth- 
ingham, who was born at Charlestown on Feb. 9, 1816. 

Mr. Hosea S. Ballou, president of the Universalist 
Historical Society, spoke as follows: 

“For thirty-one years (1837-1868) Thomas A. 
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Goddard was superintendent of the great Sunday 
school of the Second Society of Universalists in the 
Town of Boston at the School Street Church. At its 
best the enrollment was 400 to 500. Mr. Goddard was 
a leading proprietor in that historic society under the 
pastorate of Hosea Ballou and his associate pastors, 
Edwin H. Chapin and Alonzo A. Miner; and just 
before Mr. Goddard’s death in 1868, Henry I. Cush- 
man began his seven years as associate pastor. For 
many years Hosea Ballou found Thomas A. Goddard 
invaluable at School Street, as did Alonzo A. Miner 
later. A beautiful letter from Mr. Goddard’s pen to 
Hosea Ballou’s widow, dated ‘10 June, 1852,’ will 
always be treasured. His church was a vital, mov- 
ing force in Mr. Goddard’s aims and aspirations, and 
any adequate tribute to his memory is impossible- 
without conspicuous reference to the Second Society 
of Univ2rsalists in Boston. His life should be, and is, 
an inspiration to others of our faith. 

“Mary Thompson (Frothingham) Goddard, his 
gifted wife, was also long a teacher in the School . 
Street Sunday school; and for more than twenty years 
after his death Mrs. Goddard was a proprietor in 
that society (her pew being No. 84, in front of mine, 
at Columbus Ave. and Clarendon Streets). While 
Mr. Goddard was treasurer of Tufts College (1858- 
1868), his wife’s attitude was most helpful; and for 
thirty-one years after Mr. Goddard’s death, until 
her decease in 1899, Mrs. Goddard appeared to con- 
sider herself a trustees in dispensing his large wealth 
upon objects which he held dear.” 

The hymn written by Mrs Goddard for the laying 
of the corner stone of Ballou Hall, is as follows: 


With earnest heart and hand 

We would a Temple rear, 
Whose walls shall grace the land, 

And strength and beauty wear, 
While from within a light shall stream, 
With hope and life in every beam. 


But though our plans be laid 
With purpose strong and deep, 
*T were nought without His aid, 
Who can that purpose keep; 
O help, with praise and prayer to own 
The guiding hand of God alone. 


We would this work of ours 
Should show His glory forth; 
While Science all her powers, 
And Virtue all her worth, 
Shall join to make His name adored, 
And spread His wondrous love abroad. 


We would from hence might go 
Those to His service true, 
Who, taught His power to know, 
And strong His will to do, 
Shall, glowing with His truth’s pure flame, 
Wide through the world that truth proclaim. 


But all is in His hand; 
If He, our God, shall bless, 
Our work secure shall stand, 
And meet with full success. 
Grant then, O Lord, our help to be;. 
For all our trust we rest on Thee. 
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Funchal, Madeira, Feb. 17, 1926. 
To the Readers of the Leader: 

After just a week on the broad Atlantic, the mountain cliffs 
of this beautiful island appeared on the horizon, and soon we 
were skirting its shores and, later, dropping anchor in the harbor 
of Funchal. 

Our voyage of 2,800 miles was uneventful save that we had 
one or two days of rough seas with nearly every one seasick. 

Madeira, which we have spent the day in visiting, is thirty- 
eight miles in length and fifteen in breadth. It has a population 
of 220,000 and Funchal, the capital, numbers 60,000 of these. 
It is a possession of Portugal and one of the most notable things 
about it is that here Columbus found his wife and, as some claim, 
from his father-in-law gained his inspiration to explore the wider 
seas for new lands. The people are quite illiterate and in many 
of their customs still primitive, the most notable example being 
in the very general use of oxen drawing rude sledges as a means 
of conveyance. 

We went up to a mountain top, 3,500 feet high, back of 
Funchal, by a cog-wheel railway, from which we gained wide 
and varied views. The gardens were growing, the flowers in 
bloom, and the scene enchanting. 

The climate is much like that of Southern Florida. There 
are fine hotels and English people come here much as we go to 
Bermuda. There is a great deal of poverty on the island and 
everywhere were mendicants. There is some excuse for this in 
the case of cripples and the aged, but it is a poor training for chil- 
dren, whose outstretched palms greet one everywhere. Perhaps 
tourists are partly to blame for this by responding too readily 
to their appeals. It is an easy habit to form, to try to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

When the ship comes to anchorage a whole school of small 
boats appears, with boys who tempt the passengers’ coins from 
them by diving for them. We did not see one miss the coin he 
dove for. The most thrilling stunt was when one dove at least 
forty or fifty feet from the upper deck into the sea. He was well 
rewarded for his daring. 

The ladies will be interested to learn that a great deal of 
open-work embroidery is made by the women of the island, the 
price of which, if one is good at bargaining, is ridiculously low. 
Our women did a great deal of bargaining but just how good they 
were at it I am not prepared to say. 

* * 
Constantinople, March 5, 1926. 

It is Friday evening, but it seems like Sunday, and I have the 
Sunday feeling that I should write to the folks at home. The 
explanation is that Friday is the Mohammedan’s Sunday, their 
day of rest, when all the stores are closed and the mosques are 
open, and as there are more than three hundred mosques in Con- 
stantinople the city is pervaded with that quietness and attention 
to worship which puts one into the Sunday mood. Furthermore, 
we have visited three of the largest mosques in the city to-day. 
We have heard the call to prayer from the minarets, and, best of 
all, were in the mosque of St. Sophia, one of the oldest and most 
imposing of the mosques, at the hour their regular morning serv- 
ice was held, when a host of the faithful were prostrating them- 
selves in prayer, the Koran was being chanted, and one of their 
priests was preaching from the high pulpit at the head of a long 
flight of stairs. It was all most interesting, and the evening 
finds me in the Sunday mood. 

Since our visit to southern Spain, which was very satisfac- 
tory, the minor attractions have been visits to Algiers and Syra- 
cuse and the major ones Athens and Constantinople. I will 
never cease to be thankful that we visited Greece under such ideal 
conditions. 

As we approached it, sailing among its islands, a beautiful 
double rainbow rested upon it like a favorable omen of what we 
were to see. 

When the Acropolis came into view we admired its situation, 
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but later, when we stood upon it, we said with the Queen of 
Sheba, “‘The half has not been told me.”’ I wonder if I can help 
you to see the picture. I doubt it, for though I had read many 
descriptions I was not prepared for the view which greeted us. 

You are standing with me upon the broad summit of a hill per- 
haps a thousand feet in height. Before us and around us stretches 
a fertile and ample plain dotted with elevations, one of which is 
Mars Hill where St. Paul preached, that give the plain variety. 
In the foreground is the blue sea, at the right the glistening 
waters of the Strait of Salamis, where was won that naval battle 
with the Persians which five centuries before Christ gave to the 
Greeks their freedom. Girt in by hills perhaps three or four 
thousand feet high, like a vast amphitheater lies the plain. In 
the distance in wider circle is a chain of high snow-capped moun- 
tains. : 

The scene is perfectly set and in the midst of it, with its 
position of rare advantage, is the Acropolis. And what is the 
Acropolis? It is the height in the center of their city which the 
Athenians crowned with their most sacred works. Here was the 
temple of Athena, the far-famed Parthenon, which after twenty- 
five hundred years is still acclaimed as one of the most perfect 
buildings ever erected. Here, too, with its beautiful wings, is 
‘the pillared archway leading to the temple which was erected to 
commemorate their great victory at Salamis. On the summit also 
is the Erechtheum with its lovely porch of the Caryatides, or 
Maidens, who after twenty-five centuries have not lost their 
stately poise. These works, all in marble, though in partial ruins, 
by their perfect lines still thrill one. When one thinks of them 
as they once were, and how much significance they carried to the 
Athenians, how those masters Phidias and Praxiteles brought 
their best work to them in Athens’ Golden Age of Architecture 
and Sculpture, one realizes that here Nature and Art joined forces 
to make a masterpiece. Seen under a blue sky, clear if somewhat 
cool, the view of the Acropolis, and from the Acropolis, was of 
surpassing interest. 

There are things in Athens to see; but it is the Acropolis 
to which one returns again and again and which he will longest 
remember. 

The Empress of France sailed at 5 p. m., and no one who 
witnessed the marvelous sunset and the gradual fading of Athens 
and the Acropolis from view can ever forget it. 

The close of our visit to Greece was as auspicious as the 
rainbow-tinted beginning, and as perfect. It faded into violet 
and gold with the setting of the sun, to become a city of dreams, 
a longing satisfied. In memory it is now as one of our most 
treasured possessions. We visited Athens; now it will visit us. 

From Athens we came to Constantinople, which is so dif- 
ferent in every way. 

Its location between the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean, 
commercially considered, is unexcelled; but the Turks do not 
seem to have made the most of their opportunity. They seem 
to feel, however, that a new day is dawning for them. 

They are through with their self-indulgent Sultans, most of 
their women have laid aside the veil, and modern methods in 
education and industry are being adopted. 

They showed their ability to defend themselves against the 
Greeks in their latest war, notwithstanding Lloyd George’s 
championing of the Greeks. They look a sturdy race and those 
who know them best seem to think they have a bright future. 
Certainly our treatment by them everywhere in Constantinople, 
in their mosques no less than in their bazars, has been very 
courteous. They seem to feel, or at least the younger genera- 
tion, that if they are to play any part in the world they must 
cease their policy of exclusion and adopt modern ways. 

So all the girls have their hair bobbed and the Ford is in 
evidence everywhere. We are glad we have crossed the Galata 
Bridge between new Constantinople and old Stamboul ere all 
the old customs and manners of garb have gone. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W.. Coons 


The representatives of the Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts gathered for their annual Council in the beautiful new 
Church of the ReZemption, Boston, on Wednesday, May 19. 
| The meeting was callei to order by the president, the Rev. C. 
Guy Robbins, D. D., of Lawrence, at 7 p. m. The opening 
prayer was spoken by the Rey. Stanley G. Spear of Roxbury. 
After the reading of the official call and the appointment of the 
sessional committees, the Convention listened to cordial words 
of greeting and welcome from the chairman of the Standing 
Committee, Dr. Charles U. Mayo. The Mayor of the city, 
Hon. Malcolm E. Nichols, intended to be present in season to 
extend a message of greeting. He came to the church at the hour 
of the communion and to his regret and the disappointment of 
the large company his address was omitted. President Robbins 
made a proper response to the words of Dr. Mayo. The offer- 
ing for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to $98.30. 

These preliminary and routine features of business being 
eared for, the Convention turned to an hour of worship under 
the direction of the pastor of the church, Dr. S. H. Roblin. 
Dr. Roblin conducted the devotional service and presented the 
Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., of Wakefield, as the preacher of the 
occasional sermon. Dr. Perkins spoke upon the subject, ‘Our 
Opportunities,” from the text, Matt. 9:27, ‘‘The harvest is 
truly plenteous but the laborers are few.’’ Following the sermon, 
the evening closed with the communion administered by Dr. 
Roblin, assisted by the Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., of Glouces- 
ter. 

The Council reconvened at 9 o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing. The opening prayer was given by the Rev. Charles Conk- 
lin, D. D., of Canton. Then in order followed the reports of the 
Executive Committee, the treasurer, the Auditing Committee, 
the Fellowship Committee, the State Superintendent, the Com- 
mission on Social Welfare, the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 

The report of the Executive Committee and the treasurer, 
together with brief statements from Crane Theological School, 
Dean Academy, the Universalist Publishing House, Doolittle 
Home and Bethany Union, having been printed, were distributed 
to the company in that form. In the report of the Executive 
Committee, it was shown that the moneysreceived by the secre- 
tary’s office amounted to $5,490.32. Of this $5,115.90 came 
directly from the churches of the state. During the year the 
ministers contributed to the Ministerial Relief Fund $113.50. 

In the report of the treasurer it was disclosed that in the 
past year the sum of $5,632 was given as aid to parishes in Mas- 
sachusetts. For summer preaching $318.50 was paid. For a 
church school survey of the state $208.83 was required. The 
Convention holds trust funds amounting to $121,254.38. 

Among the considerable number of recommendations of 
the Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations, the 
following of wide interest were adopted: Five Year Program, 
Conveyance of Church Property, Title and Deeds, Christian 
Leader, Massachusetts Federation of Churches, Prohibition, 
Sunday Sports. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq., Dorchester; vice-president, Rev. Hervey 
H. Hoyt, Waltham; secretary, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
Boston; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Belmont; trustees 
elected for three years, Arthur W. Pinkham, Lynn, and J, A. 
Turrell, Newton; Committee on Fellowship for three years, 
Rev. John C. Lee, D. D., Gloucester, and Carl A. Hempel, Lynn; 
trustees of the Publishing House for three years, Victor A. Friend, 
Melrose, Charles C. Nichols, Everett, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
Roxbury, and Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester; preacher 
of the occasional sermon, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Salem. The 
place chosen for the next annual meeting was St. Paul’s Church, 
Palmer, of which the Rev. Warren B. Brigham is the pastor. 

Since the meeting of the Convention Carl A. Hempel has 
resigned as a member of the Committee on Fellowship. This 
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vacancy will be filled by the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting, on June 14. 

On Thursday afternoon there were three brief inspirational 
addresses, given by the General Superintendent, Dr. Lowe, by 
the editor of the Christian Leader, Dr. van Schaick, and by the 
president of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne. These addresses were followed by three 
demonstrations. The first was upon the way to have a congrega- 
tion sing, led by the Rev. Earl E. Harper, chairman of the Music 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The second 
was a unique portrayal by about seven representatives of the 
Laymen’s Committee of the proper way to organize and ‘“‘put 
over’ an every-member canvass. This feature was so realistic 
that it created great interest. The third demonstration was by 
the Church Film Company of Boston, offering a two reel picture 
of the sort which is fitted for church presentation. 

The day and the session closed in the evening with a great 
mass meeting at which the speaker was the Rev. Richard E. 
Sykes, D. D., president of St. Lawrence University. His subject 
was the “‘Abiding Interests of Religion.’”” The large vested chorus 
of the Church of the Redemption furnished a rich program of 
music upon both Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 

* * * 


FREE SPEECH 


There are two issues in the dispute between the Board of 
Education and certain champions of free speech. The first was 
raised by the action of the board in withdrawing the permis- 
sion granted the League of Neighbors to use the Morris High 
School Auditorium for a Peace-Week meeting. James Weldcn 
Johnson and Arthur Garfield Hays were to speak. For this 
withdrawal no real defense has been offered. Director Gibney of 
the extension activities was quoted as saying that nobody would 
be allowed to use school property who is not firm in his American 
allegiance. Dr. O’Shea was quoted as saying the schools could 
not be made a forum for views subversive of the Government. 
The idea that such statements have any application to Mr. 
Johnson or Mr. Hays is absurd. Why, then, were they excluded? 

The second issue was raised by the refusal of a.request of 
the Civil Liberties Union for the Stuyvesant High School Audi- 
torium, to be used for a discussion of free speech, with Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Hays and John Haynes Holmes participating. This 
time a defense was indispensable. That which the board offers 
is rather limping. It cites statements by one of the directors and 
one of the members of the Civil Liberties Union to the effect that 
legitimate free speech includes the right to incite to crime. Such 
a position is untenable, and probably few of the 6,000 members 
of the union indorse it. But the views of this or that member 
are not the point. The real question was whether Messrs. 
Holmes, Hays and Johnson were proper persons to speak on 
school premises; and the board itself declares that it makes no 
charge against them or their views. 

It is desirable that the limits of the board’s legal authority 
to deny the use of school auditoriums for discussions should be 
carefully defined. But there is also a question of moral authority 
involved. The board should have unassailable reasons, not 
mere pretexts, before it interferes with what to the impartial 
spectator appears an entirely proper meeting, with proper and 
reputable speakers.— New York World. 


* * * 


WHERE UNITARIANS -COME FROM 


Rev. Geo. F. Patterson, Field Secretary, reported recently 
that forty-six men have been accepted for the Unitarian ministry 
during the past year. Of these men but five have a Unitarian 
background, and only six were trained in Unitarian schools. 
Ten other communions are represented in the group, three of 
whom were Roman Catholics, two Episcopalians, eight Uni- 
versalists, two Lutherans, three Methodists, four Presbyteri- 
ans, ten Congregationalists, and one from the United Church of 
Canada. They studied in 38 different institutions, including 
law and technical schools. This swinging to liberal views Mr. 
Patterson laid to the present state of ‘“‘theological ferment.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ARE WE A SLACKER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I raise a question? The editor of a religious weekly— 
the Christian Register—seems to think that no liberal religious 
paper in the United States save the Register in the present crisis 
has very strongly opposed the fundamentalists, or anti-evolu- 
tionists. I wonder if this is a fact. I have opposed both for 
several years—sometimes at great cost to myself. I can not 
believe that the Leader has been a slacker in our present crisis. 

I am glad to say that just now the anti-evolution movement 
in North Carolina seems to be losing. A number of outsiders 
have invaded the state, but they are not making much impres- 
sion upon the walls of Jericho with their rams’ horns. The sober 
second thought seems likely to prevail. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


Curiously enough, we think that we have resisted the 
fundamentalist movement, steadily, consistently and effectively. 
So have the Congregationalist and other sane, fair, religious 
weeklies. We give the Christian Register full credit and much 
praise, even if we do not take too seriously all the claims it is 
making continually about being the only paper in this or that 
field. In religious journalism there are great differences cf 
method even in a common task. We believe we go on faster be- 
cause this is true. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MR. EARP MAKES HIS POSITION CLEAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My purpose in writing the letter which you published March 
27, 1926, was to try to “get across” the essential difference be- 
tween a constitutional principle and an ordinary statute, and to 
show that the Eighteenth Amendment is a police regulation 
quite out of place in the Constitution. To illustrate the danger 
of thus tampering with the fundamental law I mentioned the 
fact that there were introduced into the 68th Congress 126 pro- 
posais to amend the Constitution, and it appeared to my mind 
that the implication was clear enough. To make it clearer I 
now add the observation that most of these proposals were prima 
facie bad, and the bad ones arise from the same outworn and 
vicious theory of government which underlies the Eighteenth 
Amendment. it starts with the postulate that “I am my brother’s 
keeper’’—which is sound—and then proceeds in the interest of 
“efficiency” to syndicate the application of the idea by making 
the Government by the use of the policeman’s gun and club 
“my brother’s keeper,” so that forever after I may be relieved 
of my personal duty as keeper with the helping-hand, sym- 
pathy, good example and counsel. If we are to believe late 
revelations as to the character of Nero he was in his cruelty 
actuated by this same pious (?) impulse. Whether that motive 
be in truth a good one or evidence of essential selfishness, need 
not now ke determined; it is destructive of government, and the 
church has no proper place in such a movement. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Chalmers of Texas, retorted with 
vigor, likening the Eighteenth Amendment to the thirteenth. 
The Thirteenth Amendment did not abolish slavery. That was 
accomplished by force of arms and a War Proclamation. The 
war killed slavery, and the Thirteenth Amendment was but a 
fitting recognition of a status achieved. Unfortunately we can 
not say so much of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. 

The fallacy of any change in the fundamental law designed 
to bring about what may be conceived to be a reform, as dis- 
tinguished from a true constitutional limitation of the functions 
of government, may be seen by considering for a moment the 
remark of your correspondent A. F., who said: “But the ‘pretty 
good’ people in the country can control the situation whenever 
they make up their minds to act together.”’ Just so. Every 
clique that has been able to seize the reins of government, in all 


history, through all nominal forms of government, has claimed 
to be and to represent ‘‘good people.’ This is not to suggest 
for a moment that prohibitionists are an evil clique; but it is to 
say that the underlying principle is the same, no matter how good 
the motive. It was the great and high hope of the fathers that 
this very pitfall might be avoided by constitutional limitations 
which we now flout. 

Some of your correspondents evince a desire to know if I 
have any alternative to suggest. My purpose has keen, as a 
lawyer, to warn of the dangers in tampering with the fundamental 
law, not to bring forth a panacea, but I can think of nothing more 
succinct and comprehensive than the formula suggested by your 
correspondent Mrs. Ingalls, who said: “If there was no demand 
for liquor, no laws would be necessary.’”’ I would add to it, 
perhaps, the idea that in the meantime there should ke reasen= 
able laws for control. 

That idea we have definitely abandoned for a law to stop it. 
Fermentation. goes on. It is like trying to stop a river. A river 
may be bridged, controlled by dikes, or dammed to divert the 
water to various uses, but it can not he stopped—at least not 
until the climate changes so that it will naturally dry up. How 
can this liquor stream be dried up? The answer will ke found in 
a paraphrase of the quotation from A. F.’s letter: The good 
people of the country can control the situation whenever they 
make up their minds to act separately—not together. 

: Wilbur F. Earp. 

New York City. 


* * 


COLUMBIA NOT THE FIRST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was glad to see reference in the Leader to the announce- 
ment that Columbia College is to provide a combined course of 
general and professional study to equip students for theology, 
and I would like to call attention to the statement by Columbia 
that this new course is the first of its kind adopted by any Ameri- 
can college. This is not wholly the fact, for both Tufts and 
St. Lawrence have for several years been offering these courses 
to students preparing for the Universalist ministry. I can speak 
with especial knowledge of these courses at Tufts, for now nearly 
all our students take these combined courses and find the ar- 
rangement much more effective than the former method of college 
first and afterwards theology. Our plan at Tufts is to enter men 
in the usual college freshman class, but majoring them under 
the dean of the Theological School. Their work the first year is 
largely the usual college freshman subjects, with one theological 
subject such as Biblical Literature or the Psychology of Re- 
ligion. But as the years go on the college subjects are more and 
more chosen in the interest of theology, sociology, philosophy, 
religious history and so forth. There is great benefit in com- 
bining subjects from college and theological school, for this 
method gives enrichment and material to one whose aim is the 
modern ministry. A further advantage of this is that students 
see the values to their professional equipment of all of the sub- 
jects. In Greek, for example, there is new meaning to the study 
when Greek New Testament is brought into relation with the 
development of Greek art and thought; or again when theoretical 
biology is brought into relation with the evolution of the Christian 
Church and its theology. The results of these combinations may 
not make for a unity of creed and a fixed ritual, but they do work 
towards a freedom in original thinking and the justification of 
religion in relation to the creative forces and movements of 
civilization. This combination of college and seminary was 
forced upon us a few years ago when we discovered that few 
men who took the regular college courses entered the ministry. 
Our present custom of taking into these combined courses men 
as they enter college has been the means of our saving many 
young men to the ministry. They get from us truer and more 
practical ideas of the meaning and possibilities. of the modern 
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ministry than they could have gotten from students or profes- 
sors in the regular colleges, and they see the modern ministery 
as a modern man’s job and worth their whole body and soul. 
More than this, through their whole period at school and college 
they are in close association with the young men and women who 
are to be the citizens of the communities where they as ministers 
are to work. Instead of segregating a young man who is pre- 
paring for the modern ministry he needs to be put in the thick 
of the young life with which he is to deal. This is good for the 
minister-in-his-making and it is good for college men to see that 
the ministers-of-to-morrow are real men like other men. Here at 
Tufts our students have parts with all the other students in all 
the extra-curricular activities, whether music or football, dramat- 
ies or journalism, and our students have had a fair share of the 
‘plays and of the honors. 

I write this note because it is a satisfaction to find that 
other colleges and seminaries are coming to our methods of fitting 
men for the modern ministry. 

Lee S. McCollester. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The action of our Massachusetts State Convention in tabling 
a resolution on military training in the schools and colleges is 
amazing. Here was a resolution rendered quite harmless by the 
removal of all its teeth through the inclusion of the word com- 
pulsory. Had the Committee on Official Reports seen fit to 
present the original resolution, which was against all military 
training in civilian schools and colleges, one might have expected 
the sparks to fly and the oratory to flow. But with the inclusion 
of “compulsory,” frankly, I became as one not interested and 
fully expected its unanimous adoption even by the ultra-con- 
ventional and ultra-respectable. It is always bad taste to ex- 
press one’s suspicions of the knowledge of one’s opponent in 
debate, but I can not refrain from such indiscretion. Were the 
delegates, lay and ministerial, ignorant of the organized move- 
ment against military training now well under way and spon- 
sored by men of high repute in the field of education? 

Apparently the main objectives were directed against the 
wording of the resolution, 7. e., against the words “is opposed to 
the efforts of the War Department to intrude into American 
education,” as an attempt to “take a fling at the Government” 
and to imply ‘“‘that the Government is operating from sinister 
motives.”’ Well, why not “‘take a fling” at the Government? 
Is our Government, or more particularly, as in this case, our 
War Department, to be exempt from criticism? Since when in a 
democracy have citizens been forbidden to criticize its policies? 
Is not the strength of any democracy, surely the meaning, to be 
found in the liberty of its citizens to criticize? Shall we return 
to the divine right of kings theory and have divine right of the 
War Department through freedom from criticism? 

I have read and reread this resolution and I can not discover 
a single syllable that would indicate its author implied ‘‘that 
the Government is operating from sinister motives.’”’ To “‘in- 
trude upon American education” is not necessarily to intrude 
“from sinister motives.’”’ The one has to do with a result, the 
other with a motive. In no place in the resolution is there any- 
thing said explicitly or implicitly about motive. Its entire con- 
tent has to do with result. The result is the intrusion of the 
War Department upon American Education. The War Depart- 
ment and what it supervises, the army and navy, are highly 
specialized, publicly created and supported institutions for the 
specific purpose of national defense. They are military institu- 
tions. Education, the schools and colleges, are obviously al- 
together different. They are civilian institutions. Now all that 
some of us are asking is that the military institutions shall be 
kept in their field and the civilian institutions in theirs. This 
was the request made by Dr. Cadman in his recent address that 
caused such a furor, viz., that military training be taken out of 
the (civilian) schools and colleges and kept out. 


It seemed to be the popular impression at the Convention 
that the movement in opposition to military training in the 
schools and colleges is an ultra-radical movement. Why this 
should make any difference whatever is not easy to see, albeit 
conventions invariably fight shy of the radicals and their move- 
ments much as a horse shies at an oncoming automobile. Con- 
ventions aim to be thoroughly respectable. Respectability is the 
outstanding sin of the American people, and, verily, conventions 
do sin in this respect! But our State Convention was scared 
when there was no need to be scared. The movement against 
military training in the schools and colleges is a thoroughly re- 
spectable movement. Many of the foremost leaders in the 
educational world have come out against military training in 
schools and colleges, among whom are: President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, President Garfield of Williams, President 
Morgan of Antioch, Dean Shailer Mathews of Chicago Divinity 
School, Prof. Winfred E. Garrison of Chicago, Profs. George A. 
Coe and John Dewey of Columbia, John Finley, former State 
Commissioner of Education, New York, now an editor of the 
New York Times, and Dudley A. Sargent, late director of Henem- 
way Gymnasium of Harvard University. Surely there are not 
many reds in this list! And surely what these men have to say 
about military training in the schools and colleges may well 
demand our attention. The Massachusetts Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, the purpose of which is ‘‘to inquire into the 
status of military training in the educational institutions’ and 
“to urge the abolition of compulsory military training from the 
high schools and colleges of this state,” is headed by our good 
friend, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight. I find on the stationery of 
this organization a list of names composing the “‘Citizens’ Com- 
mittee’? among which are the names of Bishop Anderson, Dean 
Athearn, Dean Edsall, Dean Pound, Prof. Bliss Perry, and Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley. No, the movement against military 
training is quite respectable! 

Some are leaders, some are followers. I venture a prophecy 
that within a few years our State Convention will take its stand 
against “compulsory” military training. But why not now? 
Other denominations have done so, such as our Congregational 
friends, why should not we? Why come tagging in at the end 
of the procession, a belated follower? Where is the’prophetic 
spirit? 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

* * 


A BEAUTIFUL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you spare a few minutes to read my thanks for the 
“Cruising Close By”’ in the last Leader? 

Sharon was my birthplace and the home of my youth and 
young womanhood. 

My parents’sleep in one of the hillside cemeteries there, and 
some day I shall rest with them. 

The place is very dear to me. I went with you in your 
cruise, and pictured everything as it used to be. It was all 
familiar ground, and for a little while I lived again in the past. 

You certainly gave me much happiness. 

I wish, also, to tell you how very much I enjoy the Leader. 

The Easter number was very fine, so full of comfort and 
hope. If I tell you that I lost a dear brother recently, you will 
understand. 

Elmira EL. Winship. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


BRIEF BUT DELIGHTFUL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
We have just enjoyed a brief but exceedingly delightful 
visit with Dr. Huntley. He did himself proud in California. 
We shall look forward to the next visit from Headquare 
ters. 
Frank L. Masseck, 
Santa Paula, Cal. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Dramatized Sociology 
The Adventure of Old Age. By Francis 

Bardwell. Houghton Miffiin Company. 

$2.00. 

Other People’s Daughters. By Eleanor 
R. Wembridge. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

America has always been experimenting 
with mass education, and of late the ex- 
periment has taken the form of populariz- 
ing knowledge. The popularizations have 
not always been successful; sometimes they 
have been misleading; but they have at 
least indicated that anything can be made 
interesting. We no longer stand in awe 
of the scientists and their technical jargon. 
We demand that they say what they have 
to say in honest, every-day English, and 
we insist that they give us a suggestion 
of the drama that lurks in every field of 
human knowledge. 

Unless it is psychology, no subject has 
more natural appeal to the layman than 
sociology, but the sociologists have keen so 
eager to prove that they were really scien- 
tists that they have cluttered up their 
writings with dull terminologies and ar- 
tificial classifications. Now, under tke 
stimulus of the popularization movement, 
they are beginning to realize the value of 
the ‘human interest’? with which their 
subject is saturated. They are giving us 
books that refiect their problems and sug- 
gest to us the complexity of our civilizc- 
tion. We do not become sociologists be- 
cause we read these books, but we may 
become more inte ligent citizens. 

“The Adventure cf Old Age” and 
“Other Fecple’s Daughters’” resemble 
each other in important respects. Both 
-Mr. Bardwell and Mrs. Wembridge are 
well-known social workers, the former as 
Massachusetts state visitor to aged people 
in almshouses, the latter as psychologist 
of the Women’s Protective Association in 
Cleveland. Both are sympathetic.as well 
as capable. Both are more interested in 
human beings than they are in statis- 
tics or theories. And both have chosen 
to give us a series of pictures written in 
fiction form but illustrative of the prob- 
lems and principles of their work. 

Both his occupation and his tempera- 
ment have fitted Mr. Bardwell to be the 
sympathetic interpreter of old age. He 
shows us an old woman bravely seeking to 
preserve an old farm from the encroach- 
ment of the wilcerness, an old man cefy- 
ing the world with his socialism, a stubborn 
Irishman who, feeling himself wronged, 
had said nothing but ‘‘Yes, sor,” and “‘No, 
sor,” for forty years. These and many 
other portraits he paints for us, some in 
prose and some in verse. He comments 
on the love old people have for children, 


on their courtesy, on their independence of — 
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spirit, on their craving for attention, on 
their devoutness, and on their desire for 
peace. He gives us a new respect for the 
aged and, despite his effort to keep his 
own personality in the background, he 
makes us proud that Massachusetts has 
such a servant. 

If Mr. Bardwell knows the old people 
who come to almshouses, Mrs. Wembridge 
knows the girls who come to the courts. 
She writes of the girls who clutch val- 
iantly for romance and end in disillusion- 
ment. She tells of the struggle between 
immigrant parents and their half-Ameri- 
canized daughters. She knows the dif- 
ficulties of the stupid girls and the bitter 
experiences of the ambitious. She can 
give us the psychological terms, behavior 
patterns, intelligence tests, mores, fatigue, 
moron and the like, and, more than that, 
she can illustrate those terms with vivid 
stories. It is not a pleasant picture that 
she draws, albeit an interesting one, for 
there is tragedy in the lives of these unad- 
justed girls who, in all probability, will 
pass from one frustration to another. 

As a story-teller Mrs. Wembridge is 
superior to Mr. Bardwell. The possession 
of unique information does not guarantee 
the ability to impart it. Crudity, trite 
phrases, and a few mawkish passages mar 
“The Adventure of Old Age.”’ Mrs. Wem- 
bridge is smoother, with more of a flair 
for the short-story form. Yet nothing 
in her book can equal in power his ‘‘Com- 
ing of the Wilderness,” and though she 
escapes his sentimentality, she also fails 
to achieve his pathos. 

* * 
Mary MacArthur 
By Mary Agnes Hamilton (Iconoclast). 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 

In her book on Margaret Bondfield 
(reviewed Jan. 9, 1926) Miss Hamilton 
said almost as much about Mary Mac- 
Arthur as she did about Miss Bondfield 
herself. The references there were enough 
to interest the reader in Miss MacArthur 
and to make him look forward to a book 
which would tell her story. Miss Hamilton 
has written that book, and a thrilling 
story she has made of it. 

The reader sees Miss MacArthur first 
as a young girl of marked talent who is 
sent by a conservative newspaper to write 
a derisive account of a labor meeting. 
She is converted on the spot to the labor 
cause, and soon she has enrolled the women 
in her father’s shops in the union. The 
larger cause attracts her to London, and 
she throws all her tremendous energy into 
persuading women workers to organize. 
As organizer, editor, and orator she ac- 


complishes the most amazing feats, win-~ 


ning the loyalty of countless women and 
convincing the hardest of hard-headed 
business men and politicians. Her fiery 


temperament, curiously combined with ~ 
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Scotch practicality and good sense, carries 
her through fight after fight. She saves a_ 
hundred hopeless situations. During the 
war she successfully copes with the over-— 
whelming ingress of women into industry, 


and builds wisely for the better world © 


she envisages. In 1918 she runs for q 
Parliament, but she, as well as her hus- 
band, Will Anderson, is defeated in the 


Lloyd George ‘Hang the Kaiser’ de- | 


bauch. This defeat, together with the © 
death of Will Anderson, her husband, ~ 
which followed shortly, almost broke her © 
spirit, but nothing could check her labors, — 
which continued until her death, in 1921, 
two years after her husband’s. t 

It is impossible to give any idea of Miss 
MacArthur’s life in a paragraph, for her _ 
forty years were full to the limit with ad- 
venture. 


piness to wish my own child than that she 
should, like me, be enabled to spend her- 
self fully and freely in the cause of an ideal 
in which she believes.” The stuff of mar- 
tyrs was in Miss MacArthur, and she 
devoted herself to the cause of laboring 
women with the impetuosity and generosity 
which early Christians displayed on be- 
half of their religion. During her lifetime 
she inspired many others to give them- 
selves to the cause in which she believed. 
If Miss Hamilton’s book perpetuates, even 
in small measure, that inspiration, it will 
be the most valuable book she ever wrote. 
* * 
History of Philosophy 
By Alfred Weker and Ralph Barton Perry. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Weber’s “History of Philosophy” has 
long been known as perhaps the clearest 
and best brief outline of philosophical 
thought. But inasmuch as it carried its 
survey only to 1860, its value has been 
seriously impaired. Now Professor Perry 
of Harvard has revised the book and has 
added a section of more than one hundred 
pages, bringing the account down to the 
present. Merely a new edition of Weber 
would have been valuable, but a new edi- 
tion brought down to date is a favor for 
which students of philosophy should be 
more than grateful. 

Weber did not attempt to criticize but 
merely to state. He surveyed ancient, 
medieval, and modern philosophy, setting 
forth the opinions of each school and of 
each school’s more important members. 
Perry has followed his example, seeking 
always to state with fairness the position 
of the man with whom he is dealing. He 
gives an excellent account of the influence 
on philosophy of the rise of science. He 
discusses very ably personal idealism, 
pragmatism, realism, and other forms of 
thought currently popular. 

Last summer we reviewed three books 

(Continued on page 29) 


Toward the end of her life she | 
wrote, “I can not think of a greater hap- 


GIFTS FOR GRADUATES 


About this time fond parents and friends 
are choosing gifts for the young folks who 
are completing their courses in school or 
college. Those who have good sense wish 
their gifts to be a source of lasting satis- 
faction, and for this there is nothing better 
than travel. A trip around the world 
would ke a wonderful graduation gift! 
It seems out of the question for most of 
us, but is it? 

The advantage of travel comes not from 
the number of miles covered nor the vari- 
ety of conveyances used—it comes from 
new contacts, new viewpoints, new atti- 
tudes toward people hitherto unknown. 
All these may be within the gift of folks of 
very limited means. 

Here are a few possibilities. If you 
want your graduate to know more of his 


send him 
To Philadelphia 


tion, July 13-18, he will meet other young 
people from all over the country.. He will 
have opportunity to compare his native 
ability, achievements, ideas and ideals 
with theirs. He can measure himself by 
them. His vision and interests will be im- 
measurably broadened. 
Not alone through the convention will 
his outlook be extended. Ample time will 
be allowed for delegates to visit the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition to study the prod- 
ucts and achievements of the nations. 
If distance makes a trip to Philadelphia 
wholly out of the question, or if the youth 
prefers the open to all the attractions of a 
city or an exposition, then send him to 
the nearest of 
Our Summer Institutes 

At Camp Hill, June 25-July 4, at the 
Mid-West Institute, Aug. 1-8, at Ferry. 
Beach, Aug. 7-14, or at Murray Grove, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4, he will make fewer new 
contacts, perhaps, than he would at Phila- 
delphia, but they may be more powerful 
ones. He will live under the happiest and 
most wholesome conditions in close fel- 
lowship with other young folks of the best 
type and with some of the foremost leaders 
of our denomination. He will make 
friendships to be carried through life. 
He will have a rollicking good time. He 
will study books and engage in discussions 
dealing with great world problems. He 

ili learn the possibilities of his own 
physical, mental and spiritual makeup. 
He will live closer to Nature than, perhaps, 
he ever has done before and may come, 
through that contact, to stand face to face 
with Nature’s God and so begin to find 
the answer to all the questions that have 
been troubling him. 

If for any reason none of these Institutes 
are available, or if already he has had the 


native land, its resources, history, peoples, ° 


Asa delegate to the Y. P. ©. U. Conven- 


benefit of a Y. P. C. U. Convention and a 
Denominational Conference, then send 
your graduate to one of the 


Interdenominational Conferences 

These are within reach, geographically 
and financially, of everybody. Here area 
few places and dates: July, Northfield, 


Mass. (several conferences); June 25- 
July 5, Blue Ridge, N. C.; July 1-10, 
Ocean Park, Me.; July 3-13, Silver Bay, 


N. Y.; July 6-16, Asilonan Cal.; July 23- 
Aug. 2, Seabeck, Wash. 
All of these save Northfield are Mission- 


ary Education Movement Conferences. 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for June by S. Laurine Freeman 


Most of the advantages of the denomi- 
national institutes are at these gatherings 
also, and there is the added inspiration 
of a broader outlook. The leaders and 
teachers come from the ends of the earth 
and know world conditions as it is given 
to few to know them through personal 
contact. They are truly non-sectarian, 
and each attendant is received for himself 
alone. The delegate will come home a 
more loyal and intelligent servant of his 
own church than he was when he went. 

Said one high school gratuate: “I told 
Dad I wanted just one thing for a gradu- 
ation present—to go to Ferry Beach.” 
She got it. May many more receive a 
similar gift this year, either through ju- 
dicious suggestion on their own part or as 
a happy surprise. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CAUSE AND.CURE OF WAR 


The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, at a private conference 
called in New York City recently, pre- 
sented the following recommendations: 

We, firmly believing that the abolition 
of war and the substitution of peaceful 
methods for settling international disputes 
is an obligation upon this generation, do 
hereby agree that the following conclusions 


‘represent a policy consistent with Ameri- 


can traditions, and one which leads safely, 
courageously and positively toward our 
ultimate aim, the substitution of law for 
war; we, therefore, recommend these con- 
clusions to our respective organizations 
as a working plan. 
Summary of Recommendations 

I. Arbitration, Disarmament and Security: 

1. Arbitration—Extension of compul- 
sory arbitration agreements between the 
United States and other nations. 

2. Disarmament and Security—(a) Es- 
tablishment of real responsibility of neu- 
trals to abstain from providing equipment 
to nations which have defaulted in their 
arbitration agreements. (b) Establish- 
ment of permanent machinery for con- 
tinuous consultation between nations on 
disarmament. (c) Establishment of new 
ratios for the reduction of all armaments. 


II. Problems of the Pacific: 

1. Philippines—Study of situation with 
view to formulating constructive policy 
based on mutual agreements between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

2. Japan—Creation of public sentiment 
with a view to adjusting immigration 
questions through treaties approved by 
both countries. 

3. China—Creation of public opinion 
for continued activity on the part of the 
United States to establish a more liberal 
policy toward China, including complete 


concession of customs autonomy and 


progressive abolition of extra-territorial 
privileges. 


III. Pan American Policy: 

A study of: 1. Manner in which the law 
in Latin American countries (which is: 
based on Roman law) differs from English 
and American law on the question of sub- 
soil rights. 2. Conditions on which con- ’ 
cessions have been granted to our citizeris 
by Latin American countries. 3. Condi- 
tions on which our citizens have made loans ! 
to the governments of Latin American ' 
countries. 

IV. League of Nations: 

1. Co-operation by the United States 
in all undertakings with the League of Na- 
tions leading to the elimination of war— 
such as the proposed disarmament and 
economic conferences and the numerous 
ecmmissions designed to remove the causes 
of irritation between nations or to con- 
solidate their interest in questions of public 
welfare, such as health, the suppression of 
the opium traffic, ete. 

2. Conferring official status upon Ameri- 
can representatives to League gatherings 
and assumption of due share of expenses 
by United States. 


* * 


A NOTICE FOR OUR CAMPERS 


We are imited in our tent space at 
Camp Murray, Northfield. How disap- 
pointed you will be if your registration 
card comes just after our allotment has 
been filled. Don’t let it happen—send in 
that card at once. 

The tents at Ferry Beach are filling up, 
too. Have you mailed your return card 
saying you will be there? Yes? No? 
Don’t put it off another day. 


* * 


Miss Powell says, “‘Thanks to all in all 
places where I spoke on my recent trip; 
for all of the attention and courtesy shown 
me, and for the very fine hearings given 
the message.’”” And we who heard Miss 
Powell say, ‘‘Thank you for so splendidly | 
presenting the work of the W. N. M. A. 
in the state! of North Carolina.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


| 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 6-June 12. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
June 6-June 12. Headquarters. 


Dr. Huntley: 
June 6-June 12. Melrose, Mass., and 
Headquarters. 
a * 


OUT IN THE SUNSHINE 


The title is both literal and figurative. 
California at this season is beautified and 
glorified with abundant and unfailing 
light, amply justifying the ecstatic refer- 
ences to its climate and its charm for which 
the citizens are somewhat famous. The 
more important sunshine, however, is in 
the spirit of those citizens themselves, 
kind-hearted optimists, who love their 
visitors, love their state, and are eager 
to have their guests share their enthusiasm 
and delight. 

I have been west. I have been to Pico, 
Cajon, Crucero, Ivanpah, Calada (be- 
twixt California and Nevada), Moapa, 
Rox, Caliente, Uvada (betwixt Nevada 
and Utah), Laho, Ajax and all way sta- 
tions. I have seen mountains, valleys, 
deserts, gardens, forests, fresh lakes, salt 
lakes, all interesting beyond words, and, 
more fascinating still, I have seen folks 
and folks and folks. My trip, necessarily 
crowded into twenty-two days, covered 
seven thousand miles and gave me oppor- 
tunity to deliver twenty-seven addresses, 
talks and sermons. 

My reports to Dr. Lowe and to my 
fellow-officers in the General Sunday School 
Association tell of good work and good 
cheer in the Pacific parishes. 

At Los Angeles, where I spent my first 
Sunday, Dr. Nash and Mr. Scott, varying 
widely in personality, are working together 
with mutual admiration and affection, 
and Mrs. Nash is so deeply interested and 
so active that she is almost like another 
assistant pastor. The church building, 
unique in architecture and convenient in 
construction, is well located in a growing 
section of the city. Here we have in Mr. 
Ralph Jacoby one of the most competent 
and aggressive church school superin- 
tendents. With separate class-rooms and 
adequate equipment, his teachers are 
accomplishing real tasks. 

Over in Pasadena, a city that has more 
than doubled in size since the historic 
convention of 1915, dwells the first first 
vice-president of the General Sunday 
School Association, a man who still signs 
himself, “Yours as ever, Carl Henry.” 
He was one of the earliest men in our 
denomination to get a vision of the possi- 
bilities and importance of religious edu- 
cation and to him we all owe a permanent 
debt of gratitude. He and his people have 
erected one of the most beautiful, dignified 
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By W. Edward Raffety, D. D., * 
Pheb: * 

Of course Dr. Raffety has written * 
another book on religious educa- * 
tion. When a man is as crowded * 
with enthusiasm and needed in- * 
formation as is the editor of the * 
International Journal it is simply * 
inevitable that he will “take his * 
pen in hand” for the benefit of his * 
fellows. Of course he has written * 
highly useful books;forinaremark- * 
able degree he combines the vision * 
of an idealist with the practical wis- * 
dom of an experienced worker. In * 
“Church School Leadership’ he * 
gives in vivacious and epigrammatic * 
languagea challenge to most impor- * 
* 
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tant Christian service, and clear 
direction for making labor efficient. 
He presents in a systematic man- 
ner scores of ideas that most people 
have held vaguely and ineffectively. 
Reading this volume any right- 
thinking man must feel that if he has 
not been engaged in the sublime 
task of religious education it is time 
for him to begin, and that if he has 
already been active it is time for 
him to do more and better work. 
I shall lend many copies of this 
volume. I have helped scores of 
inquirers by putting into their 
hands Dr. Raffety’s previous book, 
“Brothering the Boy,” and [I re- 
joice that I can continue the serv- 
ice with this new and inspiring work. 
G. EH. H. 
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and at the same time usable churches 
anywhere to be found. Needless to say, 
the requirements of the church school have 
been carefully considered. I met the 
members of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, the officers and teachers of the 
school and many other friends for a full 
evening conference, and on the following 
night I had the privilege of speaking on the 
Five Year Program to the very responsive 
parish trustees. 

Although I did not visit Oakland, I did 
have intimate talks with Pastor Ruggles 
and a fine group of his people. Church and 
church school services are held in a very 
attractive hotel and the number of at- 
tendants is increasing. Progress has been 
such that aid from the State Convention is 
no longer solicited. 

Santa Paula is a hustling and growing 
little city, its progress due in part to the 
activities cf the secretary of the Chambe:z 
of Commerce, Rev. Frank L. Masseck. 
Here is the center of the citrus industry, 
in which Ventura County leads the world. 


dent. 


Here also is the home of the walnut in- 
dustry, of successful enterprises in oil. 


Mr. Masseck has been pastor of our church — 


for seven years, and has an ever-increasing 
place in the respect and love of his people, 
who are the leading citizens of the town. 
In the church building, the best in town, 
an Estey pipe organ, fit to arouse enthu- 
siasm, has recently been placed. Excellent 
work is done in the church school, the 
pastor (formerly the ‘‘F. L. M.” of our 
Executive Board) combining his efforts 
with those of a brilliant young woman, 2 
recent graduate of Emerson College of 
Oratory, who is the superintendent. The 
group of young people, meeting as a Union 
at the parsonage, are among the most 
promising I have seen. 

Rey. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., is the 
beloved pastor at Riverside, where our 
church, though not large, is composed of 
people strong in faith and loyal in action. 
Our building, of beautiful brown sand- 
stone, and standing on one of the best 
corners in the city, has been enlarged by 
the addition of a convenient kitchen and 
adequate rooms for the younger children 
of the church school. A young business 
man, a chemist, is efficient as superinten- 


The main reason for my California trip 
was that I was invited to speak at the 
State Convention. I did so—eight times 
in all, so many times that I felt guilty 
for wearing out the carpet on the steps to 
the platform. Very patient folks, those 
Californians! As a matter of fact they 
are ever hungry for fellowship from the 
East, most of them having been emigrants, 
more or less recent, from Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Iowa or some 
other of the states which to the dwellers 
on the Pacific comprise the orient. I had 
a pleasant point of contact with almost 
every person present, inasmuch as I 
had been in nearly all of the old home 
towns and had acquaintance with some 
of the dear ones left behind. 

It is not in my province to report the 
State Convention in detail, inasmuch as 
that task was definitely assigned to a com- 
petent correspondent. I want to bear 
witness, however, to the fine spirit that 
prevailed from beginning to end, a spirit 
of joy over progress made and of ambition 
to launch out for further service. On every 
hand I heard expressed the hope that in 
the very near future another church may 
be added to our California list. 

There ought to be. The population is 
growing and is to continue to grow. 
There is a likeral sentiment in some quar- 
ters, which ought to help us. There 
is an exceedingly illiberal sentiment in 
other quarters, which also ought to help 
us. And our people “have a mind to 
work.”’ 
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The Wanderer. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine Letter 


During the month 
of April, for the first 
time in many years, 
every church in Maine 
which is able to pay a 
minister’s salary had a 
minister. Since then 
; there have keen several 
changes. The first was the unexpected 
‘death of Rev. H. G. Mann, at Oakland, 
which was a great loss to the church and 
the community. Rev. William D. Veazie, 
of South Weymouth, Mass., has been called 
to be Mr. Mann’s successor. On the first 
of May, Rev. Allen Brown closed a pas- 
torate of ten and a half years in Rumford. 
His going was deeply felt by the entire 
community, Catholics and Protestants of 
many kinds joining in a farewell reception 
which expressed in tangible as well as 
other forms the deep affection in which he 
is held. Robert M. Rice, of the graduat- 
ing class of Crane Theological School, 
preached in Rumford the Sunday after 
Mr. Brown leit, received a unanimous call 
to the pulpit, and will begin his work June 
1. The resignation of Rev. Chester Gore 
Miller at South Paris, which takes effect 
June 1, brings to a close a pastorate of 
over sixteen years, during which time the 
church property has been cleared of debt, 
a fine organ installed, and the property 
_ deeded to the State Convention. Mr. 
Miller will continue as pastor of the 
church in Norway, and as summer preacher 
in several of the small churches in Oxford 
County. Rev. William Garner will leave 
Dexter the middle of June for the Kentucky 
field, living in Hopkinsville, and minister- 
Ing to the church there and others in 
neighboring towns. Mr. Tracy Pullman, 
of the graduating class at Crane, has been 
ealled to the Dexter church, to begin work in 
September. * * Get-Togethers.—May, 
which sees the beginning of dependable 
motoring on all the highways of Maine, 
is the month of Get-Togethers, and an 
unusual number of such meetings have 
been held. The first was the annual May 
Meeting of the women of the state, held 
at Brunswick on Wednesday, May 5. 
Although held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, all the 
women of all our churches were invited, 
and many came from places where there 
is no Mission Circle, in addition to the 
usual attendance of the society’s members. 
The church was too small for the ac- 
commodation of those who came, and the 
meetings were held in the Odd Fellows’ 
building near by, where luncheon was 
served at noon. Various phases of the 
work of the Missionary Association were 
presented at the morning meeting, when 
Mrs. Stanley Manning presided. In the 
afternoon, in addition to greetings from 
Dr. James F, Albion, minister in Bruns- 


wick, and from the State Superintendent, 
Mrs. Persis Shedd, treasurer of the W. N. 
M. A., spoke of the Girls’ Camp to be 
opened at the Clara Barton birthplace 
this summer; Mrs. J. B. Winslow of West- 
brook, on the work of the Clara Barton 
Guild; and Mrs. H. B. Smith, honorary 
president of the State Society, and an 
associate of Mother Quinby in the work, 
brought her message of greeting and en- 
couragement. The principal address was 
given by Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell, of 
Sunburst, N. C., and even to those who 
have heard the story many times, it had 
new interest because of the enthusiasm of 
Miss Powell for her work. * * The Y. P. 
C. U.—The next Get-Together was the 
annual State Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, held in Bangor 
over the week-end of May 21-23. The 
Convention opened with a banquet on 
Friday evening, at which Rey. Roger F. 


._Ktz, Secretary of the General Convention, 


gave the keynote address. Other ad- 
dresses during the session were given by 
Rey. T. B. Fisher, of Old Town, on Uni- 
versalism in the South, by Mr. William 
D. Talbot, of Rockland, first vice-presi- 
dent of the State Convention, and by the 
State Superintendent. The occasional 
sermon was given Sunday morning by Dr. 
Ashley A. Smith, pastor of the entertain- 
ing church. After visiting the Sunday 
school, the delegates left for home. George 
Wilson Scudder, of Bath, acting pastor 
of the Hallowell church, was re-elected 
president. Norway was chosen as the 
place of meeting next year. * * The 
Ministers.—As the result of the seemingly 
unsuccessful efforts made by Rev. Arthur 
Blair, when he was president of the State 
Convention, and by Rev. Milo Folscm 
while he was acting Superintendent, the 
way was opened for a Get-Together of 
the ministers, held at “The Overlook”’ in 
North Belgrade, May 24-26. Nineteen 
ministers attended the meeting, most of 
them remaining for the entire session. 
Several others who had planned to attend 
were detained at home by sickness and 
death in their parishes. At each session 
there was a general discussion of some 
vital theme related to the minister’s 
thought and work. Rev. Milo Folsom 
led the opening discussion on Religious 
Education and the co-ordination of all 
the young people’s work in the church; 
Rey. Stanley Manning on ‘Peace and the 
Church;” Dr. James F. Albion on “Church 
Federation and Union,” and Dr. J. W. 
Vallentyne on ‘‘God: Where and How 
May He Be Found; How Make Him 
Real in Our Preaching?’’ This proved to 
be the climax to a season of real fellowship 
and inspiration. The meeting on Tuesday 
evening was devoted to fun, stories and 
poetry. So worth while was the meeting 


that it was unanimously voted to meet 
again at the same time and place next 
year. * * Visitation Days.—Of course 
every one will be coming to Maine this 
summer, and for the second season a 
program of Visitation Days is being 
arranged in the parishes which hold sum- 
mer services, so that visitors to the state 
will be invited to join with us in worship. 
One or two churches will be designated 
for each Sunday, and every one invited 
to turn their automobiles in that direction 
on that day, bringing with them a picnic 
lunch, which will be eaten in some con- 
venient spot, the church visited providing 
coffee for all. Two of the churches have 
decided to have their Visitation Days 
early, for local reasons, Mattawamkeag 
inviting visitors on May 30, and Norway 
on June 6. The regular program will be- 
gin as last year on the last Sunday in June, 
and continue until the end of August, 
When you come to Maine this summer, 
plan to spend your Sundays motoring to 
some of our country and village churches. 
* * Automobiles.—All this getting to- 
gether, of the women, the young people, 
the ministers, and the program of Visita- 
tion Days, is dependent upon the ease 
and quickness of transportation which 
the automobile has made possible. It 
may have large possibilities of evil, but 
it certainly has large achievements of 
good, for it has made possible a wider and 
deeper fellowship among our people. Very 
wise are those who drive their cars to help 
the young people and others to attend 
occasions of fellowship like these. It is 
making for a stronger and more united, 
and consequently a more efficient and in- 
fluential, church in the years ahead. Bring 
up an automobile in the way it should go— 
which is the way to church on Sunday 
morning—and when you are old, it will 
continue to travel in the same way, to 
your great delight and the encouragement 
of all who delight in good works. 
Stanley Manning. 
* * * 

A story is going the round to the effect 
that a certain automobile owner installed 
a newfangled carburetor that was guar- 
anteed to save 20 per cent in gas. Then 
he put in special spark plugs that were 
guaranteed to save 20 per cent of the 
same precious fluid, and an intake super- 
heater that was guaranteed to save 20 
per cent. He next put in a patented rear- 
axle that was also guaranteed to save 
20 per cent, and re-tired with a new 
brand of tires that promised a 20 per 
cent saving in gas consumption. Finally, 
he drained his crank case and refilled it 
with a new oil guaranteed to increase his 
mileage 20 per cent. Now, with a fuel 
economy of 120 per cent, the owner has 
to stop every hundred miles and bail out 
the gas tank to keep it from running 
over.—American Mutual Magazine. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Augustine Norwood Foster, of 
Norwich, Conn., was at Headquarters 
May 24. Both Mr. and Mrs. Foster were 
called to Boston by the serious illness of 
Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Fosner’s mother, now 
residing in Waltham. 


Rey. Clifford D. Newton, formerly of 
Newtonville, Mass., is now pastor of the 
federated church at Warwick, Mass. 
Warwick is seven miles from Orange. 


Connecticut 


New Haven.— Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., 
pastor. The pastor received recently a 
letter from one of the oldest members of 
the church, now living in Illinois, Mr. 
M. F. Lamb, which shows such splendid 
loyalty through many years that he wants 
to share parts of it with readers of the 
Leader. The letter, which is dated May 7, 
says: “I suppose you are now near home 
again and may he glad to commence your 
activities anew. We are very glad you 
went and sincerely hope it proved all 
you anticipated. We are hoping the 
church interests have kept pace with your 
plans for future work. Therefore, to help 
along a little, Mrs. Lamb and myself are 
desirous of giving you and your efforts a 
little gift as an anniversary remembrance, 
and so a check for $500, $250 from Mrs. 
Lamb and the same amount from me, you 
will find enclosed, and can ke used as soon 
as you find a place for it. We were mar- 
ried in the old church at State and Court 
Streets, May 7, sixty-four years ago, and 
so this is the proper time to do for you and 
the church. We were members of the 
church before our marriage and have con- 
tinued our membership until now, and 
still feel much interest in its welfare. I am 
very glad the audience room is being re- 
decorated, as it was needed very much. 
I think you still retain the old reading 
desk, which was part of my contribution 
to the church when it was built.” 

Stafford —Rev. C. H. Puffer, pastor. 
For the first time in: thirteen years, the 
State Convention has been held at Staf- 
ford. To “the country cousin,’ as we were 
called, since Stafford is the only country 
parish in the state, this was a great event. 
To hear in our home church the helpful 
and enlightening addresses, and the dis- 
cussions concerning the ways and means 
of the larger church body, gave us a glow- 
ing sense of the ‘family spirit’? which we 
can never lose. In addition to this was 
the natural satisfaction gained from the 
loyalty and team-work of our own people. 
Every woman of the parish who was not 
held by other duties was present to do her 
share in the business of entertaining, 
Luncheon, a dinner and a supper were 
served. About 170 were present at the 
supper, to which the public also were in- 
vited. Church affairs are moving along 
briskly.. The foundation of the building 


and Interests 


has been strengthened and painting has 
been done. Through renovation, the 
Sunday school room is now a very attrac- 
tive meeting place. At an impressive serv- 
ice on Easter Sunday, seven people were 
taken into the church. The Easter ilies 
used for decorations were sent to the sick 
and shut-ins. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—-Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. On Easter day the church was filled, 
and the special Easter offering was gen- 
erous. A cantata, ‘The New Life,” was 
finely rendered by three quartettes. The 
pastor’s sermon was on the same subject. 
Easter lilies, palms, and cut flowers were 
used in decorating, Lilies and flowers were 
sent to sick and shut-ins after service. 
Woman’s Day the entire service was con- 
ducted by women of the Mission Circle. 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole spoke on 
“Doors.” ‘The Old Peabody Pew’ was 
presented by the allied organizations of 
the church on the evening of April 28, 
netting the $50 for the parish treasury. 
May 7 the annual May party was held 
under the auspices of the Matrons’ Club, 
netting $100 also for the parish treasury. 
Mothers’ Day was observed with appro- 
priate music and sermon by the pastor, 
“Mothers the Defense of the Nation.” 
One of the largest congregations of the 
year was present. Several bouquets and 
a basket of cut flowers were sent in memory 
of dear ones. Reorganization of the Bible 
school is going on under the leadership of 
Cyrus Favor, the superintendent. Three 
new teachers have been added. Mr. 
Peters was recently elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Ministers’ Association of 
this city. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Dr. Frederick W. Betts, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was fittingly ob- 
served by special music, a special sermon 
by Dr. Betts and an interesting talk il- 
lustrated with lantern slides given by Mrs. 
Shaw in the church school. The efforts of 
Miss Margaret Pitt and her committee in 
charge of the King’s Daughters supper on 
May 12 were rewarded by a large attend- 
ance. The annual rummage sale of the 
Women’s Aid and the King’s Daughters 
was held on May 14 and 15 and netted a 
goodly sum. On Wednesday, May 19, the 
Mission Circle met for a luncheon and an 
afternoon of sewing. Dr. Betts spoke on 
missionary work in India, Turkey and 
Japan. During the afternoon the annual 
business meeting was held and new of- 
ficers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. Floyd Bolton; vice-president, Mrs. 
William Button; secretary, Mrs. Harwood; 
treasurer, Mrs. Glover. On Wednesday 
evening, May 19, a delightful entertain- 
ment was given under. the auspices of 
the Women’s Aid Society, Mrs. McBride 
directing. The first number, ‘Grand- 


mother’s Dream,” took us through the 
“Seven Ages of Man” and brought in 
some fine numbers. As an interlude be- 
tween this and the second plan, an im-— 
personation of Harry Lauder and a group 
of songs in costumes of Civil War days 
were given. Then followed the two-act 
comedy entitled ‘‘Mrs. O’Brien’s Birth- 
day Cake.” Miss Margaret Pitt’s imper- 
sonation of Mrs. O’Brien “brought down 
the house,”’ and little Miss McBride showed 
a great deal of talent in her part as the 
little girl responsible for the numerous 
cakes. s 
Ohio , 
Columbus.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 


The Women’s Missionary Society had the 


pleasure of entertaining the national — 
president, Mrs. Vallentyne, Thursday, 
May 13. Noon luncheon was served at the © 
church. Several ladies of the Plain City 
Association were present also. Mrs. Allen, | 
past national president, presided. As it © 
was the time when the newly elected presi- 
dent took office, the outgoing president 


made a speech, presenting the new in- — - 


cumbent with a Bible won in a state con- 
test, and a gavel made of rosewood from 
South America. Miss Bertha Taylor, the 
new president, responded, asking for the 
support of the membership. The feature 
of the afternoon was the address of Mrs. 
Vallentyne. From here Mrs. Vallentyne 
was taken to Woodstock by the Columbus 
pastor, where she met a good number of 
that new and-active association for an 
evening meeting. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. The present pastorate began Jan. 1. 
The installation service was held Jan. 27. 
The Men’s Club, which now has sixty-two 
members, will holda basket picnic in June, 
The minister preached to the Odd Fellows 
and Rebekahs on Sunday, May 2, and 
has been invited to preach the high school 
baccalaureate sermon on June 6. Richard 
Billings has engaged to supply the pulpit 
on June 13, to allow the minister to attend 
Tufts College Commencement. Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield recently entertained 
the Mission Circle at her beautiful home. 
Flower Sunday will be observed on June 6. 
Woodstock is assuming its beautiful sum- 
mer garments, and already visitors are 
flocking to the town. Mr. and Mrs. Luf- 
kin of Arlington were here recently, and, 
as all good/ Universalists should do, at- 
tended our service at North Chapel. A 
hearty welcome is given to summer visi- 
tors. The young people recently earned 
$200 with a play given in the opera house. 
Congregations are good, and increasing. 

* * 


DR. AND MRS. McGLAUFLIN BACK 


Dr. and Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin re- 
turned yesterday from a three months’ 
overseas tour, covering 15,000 miles and 
visiting thirteen different countries. The 
trip included the Mediterranean cruise, 
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a week in Palestine, two weeks in Egypt 
and two weeks in London. While in 
England they spent two days in Alton, 
the birthplace of John Murray, and at- 
tended services in the old church in 
which he was christened. 

The Scranton tourists departed from 
London on the day the general strike was 
declared, sailing on the Empress of France, 
which landed the pastor and Mrs. Mc- 
Glauflin at Quebec, Canada. They went 
from there by rail to Montreal for a visit 
with relatives and resuming their homeward 
journey, came by rail through to New 
York City and over the Lackawanna Rail- 
road back to Scranton. 

A welcome home party for Dr. and Mrs. 
McGlauflin was held at the Raymond 
Memorial Church last night, with more 
than 100 members and friends in attend- 
ance. Among them were Rabbi Bernard 


‘Heller of the Jewish Temple, Rev. J. 


Russell Custard, Methodist, and Rev. 
Jennie L. Ellis, Pennsylvania Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches. F. M. 
Loomis gave the welcome home address, 
which was responded to by the pastor 
with a brief description of the tour. 
Andrew B. Raub, one of the active mem- 
bers of the congregation, with the assist- 
ance of others, prepared copy for a bulle- 
tin called ““Home Topics,” which contained 
church news and other happenings in 
printed form, mailed to the pastor and wife, 
and received by them at different stopping 
points on the tour. 

Dr. McGlauflin announced some Sun- 
day morning sermons based on varied ex- 
periences of the tour. He will develop the 
thought of Christian values in Mediter- 
ranean cruising on sea and shore, and 
speak as follows: 

Sunday, May 16, “Journeying with St. 
Paul.” May 23, “The Meaning of Mo- 
hammedan Mosques.” May 30, “Along 
Foot Paths of the Master.”—Scranton 
Republican (May 14). 

Sunday morning, the 16th, Dr. McGlauf- 
lin was greeted with a large congregation. 
Announcing the campaign for new sub- 
scribers to the Christian Leader under the 
Y. P. C. U. plan, he called for the quota 
assigned to Scranton, ten, and quickly 
secured thirteen new subscriptions. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL TO HAVE BOARD 
OF PREACHERS 


Four distinguished preachers, Dr, Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Dean Shailer Mathews, 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals, Emeritus, 
Harvard University, and Principal R. 
Bruce Taylor, D. D., LL. D., Queen’s 
University, Canada, have accepted ap- 
pointment on King’s Chapel’s first Board 
of Visiting Preachers. They will preach 
on two Sunday mornings each next winter. 

A Co-operating Committee of ministers 
and laymen of various Greater Boston 


churches will assist in the promotion of the 
week-day services, under the chairmanship 
of the minister of the church. One meet- 
ing of this committee has already been 
held. Among the ministers on the com- 
mittee are: Bishop William F. Anderson, 
Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Baptist 
Church, West Newton, Dr. Paul R. 
Frothingham, Arlington Street Church, 
Rey. A. L. Hudson, First Parish, Dorches- 
ter, Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mt. Vernon 
Church, Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South 
Church, Dr. Addison Moore, First Church, 
Chestnut Hill, Rev. Abbott Peterson, 
First Parish, Brookline, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, First Parish, Milton, Dr. Robert 
Watson, First Presbyterian Church, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie, Central 
Congregational Church, Dr. J. Edgar Park, 
Second Church in Newton, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, First Church in Roxbury, Dr. 
C. E. Park, First Church in Boston, Rey. 
Edward A. Elliott, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Second Church in Boston, Dr. Ashley D. 
Leavitt, Harvard Church, Brookline. 
Preachers who have already consented 
to preach at the week-day services next 


‘season include: Dr. Sherwood Eddy, New 


York, Dr. George C. Pidgeon, Moderator 
of the United Church of Canada, and Dr. 
J. R. P. Sclater, also of Toronto, Dr. 
Alexander MacColl and Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, Prof. Theodore G. Soares and 
Dean Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Karl Rieland, St. George’s 
Church, N. Y., Dean Charles R. Brown, 
and Dr. Richard H. Clapp cf New Haven, 
Dr. Albert W. Palmer, the successor 
of Dr. W. E. Barton at Oak Park, Illinois, 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, 
Prof. Daniel Evans of Cambridge. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continaed from page 24) 


purporting to bé introductions to philos- 
ophy. These books sought to state the 
problems with which philosophy has dealt. 
Weber and Perry’s book makes a dif- 
ferent approach, purely historical. It is, 
therefore, well suited to supplement these 
books. It gives the reader who has some 
general knowledge of the great philosoph- 
jcal issues an opportunity to see how 
thinkers for nearly three thousand years 
have treated them. It is clear and easily 
understood. We are glad to recommend 
ats 
Notices 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 95th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention (and of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations) will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn, Penn., on June 22-24. A re- 
ception for delegates and visitors will be held at the 
church Monday, June 21. It is expected that Dr. 
Lowe and Judge Hill will address the Convention, 
The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Ernest Whitesmith of Linesville. 

Through the pastor, Rev. Walter W. Wolfe, the 
Brooklyn parish issues a cordial invitation to all 


Universalists and others interested to attend. En- 
tertainment will be provided for delegates and 
visitors. All those desiring entertainment are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Wolfe as early as possible. 

* x 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) wi!l be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers, for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R: Day, Secretary, 
ane 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 84th annual sessions will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Webster City, Ia., June 16 and 17, 1926, 
beginning Wednesday at 1 p.m. There will be able 
speakers, good music and a cordial welcome. A 
banquet with toasts, music and pageant directed by 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston will close the ses- 
sions Thursday evening. Entertainment on Har- 
vard plan for all who send names so the pastor, 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City, Iowa. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
vi * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fourteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Church of the Messiah and the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., begin- 
ning on Friday evening, July 9, 1926, and contin- 
uing until Tuesday afternoon, July 13. The business 
sessions, at which matters of importance in regard 
to finances, policies and philanthropies will be con- 
sidered, will be held on Monday, July 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Facts to Remember 


Reservations should be made without a moment’s 
delay. Address, Mrs. Andrew B.. Weakley, 333 
Woodlawn Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

Credentials have been mailed to superintendents. 
Send visitors in addition to official delegates. 

The program will give us great addresses, in- 
stitutes, conferences. Watch the Leader for details. 

Worship will be a prominent feature throughout 
the Convention. Rev. Laura Bowman Galer will 
preach the occasional sermon. 

The Sesquicentennial celebration of the city will 
be in progress and may be enjoyed between sessions. 

The Y. P. C. U. Convention following immedi- 
ately, should be attended by our members. 

ee | 
FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 

Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 

Opening, July 23. 

W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 

Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 

Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 

Details of the programs will be announced soon. 

Copies of “The Ferry Beacher,” giving informa- 
tion concerning the 1926 season, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 43 
Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 

* 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at Eaton, Ohio, June 20 to 24, 1926, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ae 


GOOD-WILL LESSONS 


There is an ever increasing demand for material to 
promote the peace ideal among children. In re- 
sponse to this the Peace through Art Committee of 
the Church Peace Union has just published a set of 
“Good-Wiil Lessons.”’ These consist of thirteen out- 
line pictures of memorials of peace, such as “The 


» | 


Christ of the Andes” and the ‘‘Peace Portal,’ with a 
legend beneath them. ‘These pictures and legends 
may be colored by children in school or Sunday 
school, while the teacher tells them the history of the 
picture as given on the reverse side of the card. 
Spaces are left on the cards for the children to an- 
‘swer questions about the memorials. After com- 
pleting the lessons the owner will have a valuable 
record of the forces working for peace. 

The lessons are suitable for children from the 
tages of eight to eleven years. Price 15 cents a set. 
Address the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Oe ak 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 

Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 


and wave lengths. 
e * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Transferred to Florida, Rev. L. J. Richards. 

Transferred to Texas, Rev. J. H. Peardon. 

Voted, that in view of his continuance in religious 
work Rev, Fred A. Moore be retained in the fellow- 
ship of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ek 


‘SSOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Meets at Camp Hill, Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses in Bible Study, Teaching 
‘Methods, Church History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, ete. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 
Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala, 
* * 


CONFERENCE AT OLIVET 


The second annual Summer Conference on Eco- 
momic, International, Racial and Family Relations, 
will be held at Olivet, Mich., Aug. 1-28, 1926, on the 
campus of Olivet College. 

The discussion method will be used throughout 
the conference. The only part of the program which 
fs pre-determined is the selection of themes which 
was made by last year’s group: Economic and In- 
dustrial Relations, Aug. 2-8; International Rela- 
tions, 9-15; Race Relations, 16-22, and Family Re- 
lations, 23-28. 

There will be two sessions each morning and one 
each evening, the afternoon being left free for recrea- 
tion. At the first session of each week a serious 
effort will be made to discover the real perplexities 
and concerns of the group assembled, on which the 
discussion will then be focused. It is planned to 
have from ten to twelve outstanding leaders present 
each week to share with the group their special 
knowledge and experience and speak on the points 
under discussion. 

Olivet College will operate its dormitories and 
dining room on a cost basis for the conference. 
This makes it possible to offer the following rates, 
including board, room, and registration fee for pro- 
gram and overhead expenses: Adults, $2.75 per day; 
ages 6-18, $1.75; ages up to 6, $1.25; transients (less 
than six days), $3.50 per day. Single rooms may be 
had at a small extra charge. 

The conference is open to all who care to come. 
Wherever possible, registrants should plan to ar- 
tive on Sunday or Monday, since the discussion of a 
new theme begins on Monday. Registrations should 
be sent in by July 15, if possible. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning transportation, ete., will be sent to 
all who register. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Amy Blanche 
Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Frederick A. Taylor 


Mrs. Manna Simmons Taylor, wife of Frederick 
A. Taylor, died in Newton, Mass., May 20. 

A woman of rare attainments, fine in motive 
and in spirit, she was not only a wonderful wife and 
mother, but her life was one of wide interests and 
sympathies which embraced the world. No one knew 
her but to love her; and her going leaves a sense of 
personal loss to the multitudes of people whom 
she has blessed with her friendship, and whose lives 
have been enriched by contact with the beautiful 
spiritual quality of her life as she lived it. Her gift 
of song brought joy to all who listened, and no one 
will ever forget the appealing quality of her beautiful 
voice. 

Her nearest surviving relatives are her husband, a 
daughter, Mary Demetria Taylor; and four sis- 
ters, Mrs. E. Ray Speare of Newton Center, Mrs. 
Fay Simmons Davis of Glen Ridge, N. J., Mrs. 
Harry A. George of Melrose and Miss Laura Simmons 
of New York City. 

Two well beloved and useful ministers of our 
church, Charles and Alphonso White, were uncles 
to Mrs, Taylor, and her husband served as pastor 
to our churches in North Adams, Waltham, Pitts- 
field, Me., and Marblehead. 

Interment was in Newton Cemetery; and services 
were conducted by the Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D3 
of Wakefield. ~ 


Mrs. Myra Farr 


Mrs. Myra Lucinda (Streeter) Farr, sixty-seven, 
widow of Olin R. Farr, died at her home in West 
Chesterfield, N. H., March 4. 

She was born in West Chesterfield July 4, 1858, a 
daughter of John L. and Lucinda Streeter. Her 
entire life was spent in the town of her birth. Her 
education was completed in Chesterfield Academy, 
after which she taught in the public schools of the 
town and Westmoreland. 

She was married Oct. 4, 1877, to Olin Ransom Farr, 
who died March 27, 1917. 

She was closely identified with the best interests 
of the community and was devoted to its welfare, 
continuing the work of consecration for the Uni- 
versalist church and Sunday school, which was car- 
ried on by herself and her late husband during their 
whole married life. 

Mrs. Farr leaves a sister, Mrs. Addison W. Brown 
of West Chesterfield, one brother, Harlan Streeter 
of West Brattleboro, and several nieces and nephews. 


Stevenson Taylor 


Commander Stevenson Taylor died Wednesday, 
May 19, at his home in New York City. 

Commander Taylor was one of the foremost 
marine architects and engineers in the United States, 
Although seventy-eight he was an active figure in 
American shipping. He recently resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

Delegations from the Engineers Club, the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, the 
Webb Academy, the American Bureau of Shipping, 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association and 
the Shipping Board attended the funeral services, 
which were held in the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, May 21. 

Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Stevenson Taylor was a great man in all dimen- 
sion. Although he never went to school after he 
was twelve years old, he became a great marine 
engineer. More than that, his character was above 
reproach. He was a man of high culture, loved the 
best in music, art and literature. He was princely in 
his courtesy and in the most trying moments never 
forgot that he was a gentleman. He was a faithful 
and generous member of our fellowship, and will be 
sadly missed. 

Bis Owens 


Mrs. Almon J. Ives 


Mrs. Ellen Parker Ives, wife of Almon J. Ives, 
died at her home in Meriden, Conn., on April 9, 
being nearly eighty years of age. 

Mrs. Ives was born in Meriden and spent nearly 
all the years of her life within the city limits. At 
the time of her death, Mr. Ives was a deacon and 
Mrs. Ives was a deaconess of St. Paul’s Church | 
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which she served with devotion and efficiency from 
her early years. 

Mrs. Ives will be remembered as the ideal home 
maker and the good neighbor, who permitted no 
day to pass without some helpful service to others. 
She dispensed a generous hospitality to a long line 
of visitors to St. Paul’s Church. 

Mrs. Ives is survived by her husband, her daugh- 
ter Mary, of Meriden, her son Edward of Hartford, 
and a grandchild. 

The funeral, held on April 18, was conducted by 
ber pastor, Rev. H. B. Taylor. ‘ 


Miss Harriet Dickman 


Miss Harriet Dickman of Hartford, Conn., passed 
to the higher life Tuesday, May 4, 1926. She was 
the last member of the Hills household where John 
Coleman Adams spent some of the very happiest 
hours of his long pastorate. Miss Dickman was a 
sister of and made her home with Mrs. Heary Hills 
until Mr. and Mrs. Hills died. Their beautiful 
home, which.they gave to the church, is now the 
minister’s house. These three delightful people 
lived their years in a most perfect and undisturbed ~ 
peace and quiet friendliness, accomplishing many 
helpful deeds in a tender, silent and gentle way. 

Richard McLaughlin. 


Dr. A. C, Vose 


Dr. A. C. Vose of Marion, Mass., died in his home 
on March 25. He was the son of Rachel Faxon and 
Henry C. Vose, and was born in Clinton, N. Y., 
April 26, 1853, his family moving to Massachusetts 
when he was a child. For more than forty years his 
father was the beloved pastor of the Universalist 
church in Marion. There the son received his early 
training in the public schools and as one of the first — 
pupils in Tabor Academy, completing hi; academic 
training at Boston Universi;y and Putte Medical 
College of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he received his 
medical degree in 1883. 

Dr. Vose opened an office in Mattapoisett, but 
upon the death of his father, who was a physician 
of bodies as well as souls, soon after took up his 
practise in Marion, and continued in it until illness ~ 
prevented. Few tests are severer than to live a 
lifetime in a small village and steadily keep the 
confidence and affection of its inhabitants. This 
Dr. Vose did. His townsmen knew that service to 
them came before any personal gain. Perhaps no 
other man of the village rendered so much unpaid 
personal service as he. He left a lasting mark by 
his expert assistance to the schools and many other 
community activities. His spirit was and is a po- 
tent force in the building of the village that has 
brought rest and inspiration to many of the leaders 
of America. Especially was Dr. Vose the helpful 
friend of young men. In his youth he was a crack 
baseball player. Throughout his life, his example 
and counsel helped his young friends to “play the 
game” under all circumstances. During his illness 
of twelve years he did not whine. 

Dr. Vose is survived by his wife, Ada Coggeshall 
Vose, to whom he was married on April 9, 1891. 
Few indeed of our ministers who have preached in 
the old Marion church, but will recall the delightful 
hospitality of the Vose home. 

The largely attended funeral on March 27 was con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry B. Taylor of Meriden, his 
friend for more than twenty-five years. 


~~ 
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ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
/ Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For ftee illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


7 room cottage at Ferry Beach. Running water, 
electric lights, screened piazza, fire-place. Sea view. 


Good bathing beach. 


W. M. STEVENS, 
32 North Street, 
Portland, Maine. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fop 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an& 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking. 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodfous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorles, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasoR= 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


_ ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


NOTICE 

On and aiter this date all owners of dogs, 
with or without a license, must be kept 
from running at large. 

E. L. PARKS, Constable. 

Conneut Lake, Pa., May 1, 1926. 

—Ad in a Meadville (Penn.) paper. 
* * 

Fond Mother: “‘Oh, Vicar, I must show 
you Clarence’s school report—it’s such a 
splendid one! You’ll see the Headmaster 
says he’s the most perfunctory boy at his 
work that he’s ever had in the school!’”’— 
The Humorist (London). 

* * 

Young Bride: “‘Yes, mother, thanks to 
my cooking school course, I know all 
about marketing. The only thing that 
puzzles me is whether you get gravy from 
the butcher or the grocer.”—Wabcsh 
Caveman. 

* * 

Another’ stirring spectacle, peculiar 
to this Great Republic, is the appearance 
of some one no one ever heard of before, 
who tells a Senate committee that he 
speaks for 22,000,000 people.—Detroit 
News. 

* * 

Young Bride: “I want a piece of meat 
without any gristle, bone or fat.”’ 

Butcher: ‘Lady, you don’t want any 
meat—-you want an egg!’’—Central Div. 
News. 

* * 

A well-known composer says that colors 
suggest musical notes to him. It must be 
thrilling to hear a Highland tartan played 
by a jazz band.—The Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

A Dutch engineer has constructed a bell 
only a eighth of an inch in height that 
can be heard ringing thirty yards away. 
One should be attached to every collar 
stud.—:Punch. 

* * 
- “Doctor, can you cure me of snoring? 
I snore so loud that I awaken myself.’’ 

“In that case I would advise you to 
sleep in another room.”’—-Boston Transcript. 
* * 

LACK OF HIGH WATERS ALL 
THAT HOLDS OFF RECORD 
FLOOD 
— Headlines in a Schenectady paper. 

* * 

The Literary Digest says a convict 
“died from fright, superinduced by fear.”’ 
Maybe he was scared, too.—Beawmont 
Enterprise-Journal. 

* * 
WOMAN BUILDS BIG 
APARTMENT HOUSE 
WITH ROOF ON TOP 
[— Headlines in a Florida paper. 
* * 

“Do you patronize your neighborhood 

laundry?” asks an ad in the trolley-cars. 


No, we sharpen our own eollars.—Judge. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in. 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 3 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 ets. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. i 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): . 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
issued two parts to each year. 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART JI. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 ets. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. j 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. 


The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. ; 
SECOND YEAR: 

The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 

The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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